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EDITORIAL 





Tue times through which we are passing present quite special 
difficulties for a publication like The Evangelical Quarterly. 
Events in Europe during the past year have severed us from a 
very considerable proportion of our readers and friends, for 
whose captivity we are in deep distress. Even more serious 
from the merely editorial point of view is the fact that we are 
cut off from those Continental scholars whose contributions to 
the Quarterly formed an important and welcome addition to 
our intellectual resources. Our readers, we are confident, will 
bear with patience the temporary curtailment of the Quarterly, 
and will applaud the decision to continue publication in spite 
of all difficulties. They will loyally support our effort to survive 
the dark days; rather so to live in them that we may be ready to 
enter upon happier times, which may God give us soon to see. 
We are to-day beset on every side by voices promising—in 
some cases it would be truer to say threatening—a New Order. 
Our sympathies will be readily evoked by those who seek a more 
genuinely Christian Order. While fully convinced that in our 
present struggle nothing less is at stake than the preservation 
of Christian civilisation, we are not blind to our personal and 
national sins and back-slidings in the past. We are well aware 
_ that we have been at least inadequate representatives of Christian 
civilisation, and that we are even now poor instruments for its 
attainment. But it has pleased God to implant the idea in our 
minds and to entrust to us the mission to realise it. We can but 
’ humbly accept it, and, relying on His Grace, endeavour to be 
~ worthy of it. 
It is all too easy in times of stress and strain to seek relief 
in glib emotional talk of a Christian civilisation, talk which 
_ being often thoughtless may evaporate into nothingness. The 
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very fact that the phrase ‘‘ Christian Civilisation” has become 
a slogan for use as popular propaganda might well give us pause. 
We cannot complacently assume that a return to the pre-war 
Status quo in our professedly Christian land is the highest that 
can be looked for, or ought to be looked for. Neither can we 
share the zeal of those who have in hand a programme for the 
realisation of the Kingdom of God on earth, immediately after 
the conclusion of hostilities. From both of these temptations 
we are guarded by our acknowledgment that man remains a 
sinner even in his idealisms and noblest enthusiasms, so far 
as these are not God-given. It is a question worth pondering 
whether after all Christianity and Civilisation may not be in- 
compatibles, as they certainly seemed to be in the early centuries 
of the Church’s history, irreconcilable rivals for man’s loyalty 
and devotion—like God and Mammon in the word of Christ, 
or Civitas Dei and Civitas Terrena in Augustine’s master- 
piece. 

The Bible has a striking picture of a civilisation in which 
man seeks to take charge of his own destiny, and to make 
himself equal with God. It is the Tower of Babel. What can 
God do with such an enterprise but confound and overthrow 
it? His Word is a challenge to any human civilisation which 
in its pride over-reaches itself. Christ will not accept the King- 
doms of the world and their glory at the cost of homage to be 
paid to the devil. He escaped the hands of men who would 
take Him by force to make Him a King, to fall into the hands 
of those who crucified Him! That was God’s plan for Him, 
accepted as such by Christ Himself. His Cross, seemingly the 
victory of sin and sinful civilisation, was in reality a judgment 
on both. Hence emerged Christ’s New People pledged not to 
revenge or conquest or any new order based on force, pledged 
only to faith and love, and to such an order as these could 
inspire. 

Henceforth believers and unbelievers are mingled on earth 
so inextricably, that it becomes a problem to Augustine already, 
but much more acutely now, whether even the Church belongs 
to Civitas Dei or Civitas Terrena. It belongs to both. Where 
Civitas Terrena persecutes the Church there is less room for 
doubt. Where it tolerates the Church or bestows upon it admira- 
tion and material benefits, affecting to value its moral and 
spiritual contribution to earthly life, has Civilisation thereby 
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become truly Christian? Can it ever really become subject to 
Christ the King? Is there not rather a danger lest through com- 
placency or self-deception the Church itself be assimilated to 
that which it hoped to conquer? 

It is enough for our present purpose to signalise the danger, 
which is a very real one especially for us of the Reformed Churches, 
whose testimony has always been that the Christian may not 
despair of the Republic. Our temptation is either on the one 
hand to suppose ourselves called to build the New Jerusalem, 
forgetting that She descends out of heaven from God at His 
bidding; or on the other hand to be satisfied with a nominally 
Christian Tower of Babel, efficient and imposing, built with 
human hands. How many of us have hailed the Nineteenth 
Century as “ Le Siécle Splendide ” ? 

A New Order is doubtless coming, which will be simply 
one more bend in the road of human history. We shall have to 
walk in it with our fellow men. How far it will be truly Christian 
will depend upon the effectiveness of our witness by word and 
deed to the two characteristic Christian qualities of compassion 
and humility,—compassion for the weak, the obscure, the help- 
less, the evil, those for whom Civilisation has no use and little 


place, but for whom Christ died; humility in which men and 
nations renounce all pride in their achievements and acknow- 
ledge their submission to and dependence on God Most High. 
These are the notes of any Order really new, where Faith and 
Love have become the ordering principles. 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE SOVEREIGNTY 
OF GOD 


A Brier Strupy 


Tue Lord is the true God and an everlasting King. He is the 
Maker of all things and as such He is their Lord. They are 
His work which He has made for Himself. They belong to 
His Lordship or Kingdom. They owe their being to His will 
and word. In the wide range of derived or created being which 
all belongs to His realm and is embraced in His decree there is 
not only the region of the inanimate or the merely sentient 
there is that also of animate and intelligent or spiritual being 
which was made to hold fellowship with Him from Whom it 
has come. Angels that excel in strength belong to this realm. 
We also who are of an order that was made a little lower than 
they belong to it as well. And we have a closer and more personal 
concern with the truth that bears on our race and on ourselves 
than we have with what holds good of another, albeit a higher 
rank of being than our own. 


I 


We each of us as well as the whole race to which we belong 
are subject to the sceptre of the Blessed and only Potentate, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. Made in His likeness 
and for His glory we should have our blessedness in Him. In 
regard to this we are as much dependent on the Lord for our 
blessedness as we are for our very being; and this we are not 
only as creatures, as our first father was before he fell, but very 
specially do we depend on Him for the recovery of blessedness 
as creatures that have sinned. Sinners have earned the wrath and 
curse of God and if they are to be freed from His righteous 
wrath it can be only as the outcome of His holy will in gracious 
intervention. The evil thing from which we need to be set free 
takes the shape of war with God. The very mind or thinking of 
man as fallen is enmity against Him. It is not subject to His law 
neither indeed can be, and so long as the reign of this evil 
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principle remains unbroken those who are under its sway cannot 
please God. They have their wicked quarrel with Him; and 
cherishing the thought of rebels, they are not willing to own 
Him as King or to give Him the glory of His kingly supremacy. 
They will not submit to the revelation of His will in Law as 
the rule of their obedience. Their quarrel with His royal rights 
comes out directly in their self-will which casts off His yoke. 
They would still, like their first father, be a God to themselves. 
And they dare to set up what falls in with their own pleasure 
against what He is pleased to make known as His preceptive 
will. The intimation of His preceptive will is one of the ways 
in which the great King makes it known that He is King. Those 
that would dethrone or ignore Him by ruling His authority 
out of their lives set at nought His will. They say in effect 
that their tongues are their own. Who is Lord over them? Thus 
the virus that was injected into the race by the tempter at the 
first is still at work and men will not yield to the claims of God 
as He calls for a loyal response in obedience at the hand of a 
race that He made to be His subjects and His servants. 

This is one side of God’s sovereignty; and it is often 
overlooked and forgotten when we speak of the matter. And 
yet when our attention is drawn to it we see at once how it 
belongs to His Kingly glory that it should be His revealed will 
that ought to guide the outgoings of our soul in the varied 
obedience of life. As a rule among Christian people there is an 
acknowledgment of this Kingship even though the best of them 
have reason to mourn over how far they come short of the love 
and the loyalty that should be theirs as their answer to the 
righteous claims of God. We see however that even on this 
side in regard to the obedience due to his Maker by man as 
fallen there is a disposition shown by many to reduce the claim 
that God makes at the hand of the sinner as though the sinful 
disability that man has brought upon himself availed to exempt 
him from some share of the full tale of duty for which his Maker 
calls. This perversion of truth may take more forms than one. 


II 


The plea may be put forward that man is responsible 
for only what is within the reach and compass of his present 
power. When this ground is taken we see how those who 
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adopt it as their starting-point and yet acknowledge the right 
of God to call for repentance and faith stand out for a seriously 
weakened and watered-down doctrine of the disastrous results 
of the Fall on the race of mankind, and they reason that when 
men are called upon to repent and believe the Gospel they must 
have some reserve of power still inherent in their nature which 
lays a rational ground for asking such obedience at their hand. 
Along this line lies Pelagianism with its diluted varieties and 
modifications in Semi-Pelagian Synergism and Arminianism. 
Those who espouse this kind of teaching reason from “I must” 
to ‘I can”. They infer that there is power when there is duty. 
The pride of unbroken and unhumbled human nature comes 
out in the Kantian ethic that deduces “I can’’ from “I ought”’. 
It forgets that the disability which comes in the train of sin 
does not take away from God the right to ask for the love and 
the service to yield which He made us in His likeness at the 
first. To take this away from Him would be as much as to 
say that sin has so far reached its goal as to spoil our Maker 
of His right to call for full and unabated obedience at the hand 
of men who have fallen away from Him. Now the teaching that 
finds a place for such a leaven joins issue with the truth 


that the Lord is King. It quarrels with the rightful authority 
that belongs to Him as Maker and Sovereign. 


III 


This, however, is not all. If there are left-hand defections 
there are right-hand extremes. For among those who own the 
truth of the spiritual bankruptcy of a fallen race there are some 
who reason that because man as a sinner is unable, until he is 
born again, to repent or to believe the Gospel he is not called 
upon to do either and it would not be reasonable that he should 
be called upon to yield such obedience. It is said to be a 
mockery of his misery or it is a suggestion that he is not so 
lost as not to be able to make his way back to God. Now it is 
neither the one thing nor the other. It is not a mockery of the 
wretchedness of the sinner which on the part of his fellow in 
sin would be a very heartless thing. It is the way that God 
Himself takes in His Word in dealing with the many that are 
called outwardly so many of whom hear and heed not. For 
many are called while few are chosen. He bids men make them 
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a new heart and this is fitted, when they try to comply with the 
Word and find how wretchedly they fail to let them see the 
wickedness and stubbornness of hearts that will neither tremble 
nor obey. And at the same time it is fitted to produce the 
conviction that such is the grip of spiritual death that nothing 
else can loosen it than the new birth from above which gives 
life to the dead. Such a method conveys no suggestion that the 
thing a man ought to do he can do. He ought to do it and he 
has to learn that what he ought to do he cannot do and that 
this is the pit of hopeless ruin into which his sin has plunged 
him, It is a bitter thing to learn this truth but it is a wholesome 
truth to learn. It is not we, who are only called upon to echo 
His Word, but God Himself that bids the impenitent repent, 
the unbelieving believe and the dead to do what only the living 
can do. In doing all this God is within His own right and He 
vindicates the wisdom of the way that He is pleased to take 
when He brings in sinners guilty in the court of conscience and 
makes them feel that they are quite consciously impotent by 
reason of the dominion of death over their nature. When He 
does this He teaches the truth of spiritual death in the hard 
school of a living experience. This is something more than 
acquaintance with doctrinal notions. God convinces those 
whom He thus teaches that they must depend on Him as God 
Who quickeneth the dead Who alone can give effect to His 
own Word of truth and Who alone can burst the bonds that 
lie on the person and his powers over which the apathy of 
death holds its sway. The subjects of this teaching can speak 
of things whose truth they have been made to feel. 

That our race should be in such a sad plight is a mystery 
that we are bound to recognise to be one that we cannot fathom; 
and it is folly on our part to try to explain it away by our proud 
and empty reasonings. In his pride man the culprit would take 
as his own the seat of the Judge and arraign his Judge at his 
bar as though the roles of Judge and culprit were reversed. He 
forgets that He with Whom he has to do is One that giveth 
not account of His matters and is not amenable to the judgment 
of the creatures that owe their very being to His Kingly fiat. 
Well would it become each one of us in things of this kind to 
hearken to the Voice that spoke of old at the Bush—* Take 
off thy shoes from off they feet for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground ”. 
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IV 


The truth of scripture has a catholicity of its own, an 
all-round fulness and symmetry that man with his nibbling 
cavils would mar and mutilate. The whole truth as to man’s 
awful ruin is to be held and taught subject to no abatement and 
the full tale of God’s unabridged rights and claims is at the 
same time to be held and taught along with it. And so the 
two-fold truth that man ought to obey and yet he cannot is to 
be maintained in its integrity. There is a lofty superiority to 
the whittling schemes of man to be seen in the way in which 
the Word of God sets forth both sides of this truth doing full 
justice to each alike. And in this respect our Reformed Faith 
in its fullest confession and expression as it sets forth standard 
Reformed teaching in such symbolic documents as the Canons 
of Dort and the Westminster Confession of Faith is a true echo 
of the doctrine of the Word which these notable symbols 
undertook to declare and to defend. The sacred rights of Law 
as an utterance of the holy will of God are guarded and at the 
same time unmistakable witness is borne to the need that there 
is for the saving operation of God so that man may be restored 
to the likeness he has lost. He will only in this way be enabled 
to answer the end of his being when he answers the end of his 
calling in wearing the yoke of his Redeeming Lord. We are 
thus brought up to face the question of what effects this precious 
result. And this is the other aspect of Sovereignty which is to 
be seen not in the authoritative proclamation of the preceptive 
will of God the Lawgiver and King but in His decisive will 
as He appoints things to be in His eternal decree. 


V 


This second aspect of His Sovereignty of which we are 
now to speak is what is oftenest indicated by the word when 
in doctrinal debates it is used of God. Stress is laid in historical 
and dogmatic discussions on the disposal of all things according 
to the purpose of God as that is wrought out in the field of 
universal providence. At times the word predestination may be 
used in a narrower and at other times in a wider sense. The 
stress of thought may be laid on the decree that bears in electing 
grace on the destiny of the people of God and its twin decree 
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which bears on the appointed destiny of those that He is pleased 
to pass over and to ordain to wrath and to dishonour as the 
reward of their sin. In the wider sense of predestination it 
covers all events so that God is seen to have preordained whatso- 
ever comes to pass and the regularity of natural law is due to 
His appointment as to the necessary action of second causes 
according to the nature that He has bestowed upon them and 
their consequent appropriate working. In the course of His 
government in providence He works out what He has decreed 
so that these second or subordinate cases have their field of a 
proper operation and activity according to the nature of each 
of them. Thus events that are contingent fall out contingently 
and what is necessary has its own necessity. In the range of 
this latter category, paradoxical as it may sound it is necessary 
that the functioning of the created will should be free so that 
if it is to be exercised at all there is a needs be that it should 
be free. Thus rational freedom and necessity are found to 
conspire sweetly in the production of the actions of free agents. 
Here there is a necessity that has in its nature nothing of the 
character of the compelling force that overbears rational 
freedom; and so the predestination of God does not clash with 
the responsible freedom with which He has endowed account- 
able creatures whom He has put under Law and laid under 
obligation to honour Him by obeying it. 

When a free agent in the exercise of his personal natural 
spontaneity takes a course of action it was certain beforehand 
that he would take such a course and should be naturally free 
in doing so. For God Who appointed before that such a course 
should be taken, in doing so appointed that it should be taken 
by a free agent in the natural exercise of his proper freedom. 
Such an appointment does not mar the freedom of the agent 
or his responsibility for his act. So far is this from being the 
case that it made sure that without any compulsion the action 
should take place and that it should be free when it took place. 
And appointment of this kind lays no kind of blind or brute 
necessity upon a free agent which interferes with his native 
spontaneous freedom or binds the agent hand and foot to be 
or to do anything else than he sees fit to choose for himself. 
Thus the Sovereignty of God in His purpose of predestination 
or preordination is a guarantee beforehand that when the time 
and place come for rational accountable action such action 
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shall be taken in the full tale of its rationality and responsibility. 
That God has appointed that a thing should be free is what 
secures and makes certain that it shall be so. It makes it certain 
beforehand; and this certainty does not come in conflict with 
the truth of the freedom of the willing agent when he in due 
course wills to act and acts as he has willed. It is a mere bugbear 
that is conjured up when men say that the predestination of 
God with its attendant certainty prohibits the free eventuation 
of the acts of responsible agents. God has appointed that 
responsible action should be that of free agents in the exercise 
of their choice as it commends itself to them and as they shall 
answer for it. 

To say that the purpose beforehand to make a being 
endowed with rational freedom is inconsistent with the true 
freedom of that being when made is as much as to say that 
no truly free and accountable creature can exist; for to be such 
a free creature is only the thought of the Creator Who designed 
to make such a being. The creature will is free as it chooses 
what the person sees to be good for choice. It was made to be 
free and the purpose to make it was a purpose to make it what 
it was meant to be. There is thus no quarrel between man’s 
creation as a morally free being and his freedom, and there is 
no more of a quarrel between that freedom and God’s purpose 
to make beings endowed with such a freedom. Man made in 
the likeness and for the service of his Maker was not meant 
to be a mere piece of automatic mechanism grinding out 
irresponsibly thought and desire and—shall we call it?— 
volition. In his own sphere he was meant to be an originating 
centre of spontaneous and voluntary acts and of an activity 
that is a reflection on the plane of created life and being of the 
supreme and controlling activity of the will of God our Maker. 
Thus the Sovereign counsel of God has effect given to it, and 
yet it not only does not impinge upon the entire freedom of the 
will of free agents, it has in its certainty of execution the pledge 
that each responsible creature of His hand shall have all the 
freedom that is needed for the responsibility for which He has 
given it being. 

There is then a-perfect harmony between the will of a 
Sovereign God, the blessed and only Potentate, as effectual and 
controlling and transcendent, and the will or freedom of His 
responsible creatures who take the way that commends itself 
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to their choice. At one and the same time the will of God is 
sovereign and supreme and the will of man is naturally and 
morally free. Neither has a real quarrel with the other, though 
the perverse and rebel will of fallen man has its steady quarrel 
from day to day with the preceptive will of the Holy Sovereign 
of heaven and earth. The exercise then of the will of the creature 
leaves him open to the account that he has to give in. His 
responsibility is unimpaired. And it is altogether an oblique 
view that is taken of the supreme control and certainty of God’s 
decretive will when it is seen as if it were in conflict with the 
fundamental and undeniable truth that we as a race are amenable 
to the judgment in righteousness of the great King Eternal, 
Immortal and Invisible. 

There is no conflict at this point. In a word we may say 
that as surely as God is sovereign man is free, and as surely as 
man is free God is sovereign. In the sovereignty that belongs to 
Him He so controls the thoughts and desires and volitions of 
His creatures as to carry out through their free and responsible 
activity what He has Himself designed. His supremacy sets 
bounds to the activity of His creatures so that at the very time 
and in the very thing in which they please themselves they are 


giving effect to His transcendent design. And this is so even 
should it be the thought of their heart that they are bent on 
frustrating His counsel by doing their own will and pleasure. 
When their self-will reaches its highest His controlling hand 
is above it. 


VI 


There is of course an important distinction in the meaning 
we put upon the word free when we apply it to the ordinary 
rational choice and activity of every man in every day life which 
marks it out from the sense that attaches to it when we deny 
the spiritual freedom of the natural man and ascribe freedom 
in things spiritual to those only whose spiritual freedom of will 
has been given back to them by the touch of renewing grace. 
On such subjects as fall to be discussed in this connection we 
cannot be too careful as to the precise sense in which we and 
others use the words that are the coinage of thought. It is the 
failure to define our terms and to adhere to the definition if 
made and accepted that brings in the confusion that is found 
so often in the handling of topics in which ambiguity lurks at 
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every corner, owing to the various shades of meaning that 
belong to the same words, as they are used in the dialect of the 
various schools of thought. It is one of the benefits that issue 
from dogmatic or theological conflict that the combatants are 
forced by the necessity of the case to clear their ground and to 
use their terms with a respectable amount of self-consistency. 
In the field of philosophy we may ascribe to man a freedom that 
in the contiguous field of theology we deny to him. And when 
we understand the terms that we use in these neighbouring 
realms of thought we see that it is quite consistent to ascribe 
to man as a moral agent an inalienable freedom, while in regard 
to spiritual service to God his Maker, we deny to him as fallen 
the true and holy freedom which was his glory in his unfallen 
state. Then to do God’s will was man’s true delight; and 
such delight he cannot again have in the will and Law of 
God until that Law is written on the fleshy tablets of a new 
heart as the promise of the New Covenant has been made 
good to him. 

By the misuse of his natural freedom of will man lost 
both himself and his true liberty. He is thus without the power 
to yield the homage of a loyal heart to the will of God. This 
being so, he is often spoken of as being destitute of freedom 
of will in which usage power and freedom are almost convertible 
or interchangeable terms. He is in bondage as fallen to the 
depravity of his nature so as not to be able to choose or to 
will as he should. This inability is bondage which is the negation 
of freedom. Yet as he is in possession of spontaneity of action 
and makes his own choice, he has a natural freedom that is enough 
to leave him responsible for the choice that he makes and the 
course that he takes. 


Vil 


It is in regard to the bondage of the will to sin that on the 
field of history, discussion took place in the Pelagian con- 
troversy. For the Pelagians denied the truth of the teaching 
of the orthodox which laid stress on the spiritual bondage of 
man as a fallen being. In connection with this denial they had 
their quarrel with the sovereign will of Ged in regard to the 
dispensation of His grace; and this quarrel has passed on 
along the line of their avowed successors such for instance as 
the Socinians. In a modified form we find the Semi-Pelagian 
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strain taking up this teaching and so quarrelling with the free 
and absolute sovereignty of God’s will in the distribution of His 
saving favour and salvation. This holds of the earlier and later 
Semi-Pelagians so that the Arminians both of the early seven- 
teenth century and of the Methodist movement, join hands 
with the first representatives of their tendency in raising opposi- 
tion to the freedom and sovereignty of the love and will of 
God in the choice of a people who shall reap the good of His 
thoughts of saving grace. The criticism that Pelagianism in 
its several varieties makes on the truth of the sovereignty of 
grace, is rooted in the unhumbled and self-righteous thoughts 
of men who fail to see that they are indeed sinners or who 
have no just or serious sense of the evil of sin and the righteous- 
ness of the doom that is out against it and that lies upon the 
sinner because of it. An uncircumcised heart is its source. 


VIII 


The objections that an Apostle had to face recur down 
the ages. Men will still say ‘“‘ Who hath resisted His will ?” 
so that they have to be told that it does not belong to the thing 
that is made to say to its Maker, “‘ Why hast Thou made me 
thus?” They need to be told that God our Maker is our 
Lord and King, being all that He is and all that the ideal Lord 
and King must be. If to be an ideal king among men one 
must be wise and just and true and good, these things raised 
to the height of full perfection and bearing the stamp of unending 
immutability belong to the Sovereign of heaven and earth. If 
a king to be a king indeed must be good, He is good. There 
is none good but one; that is God. If he must be true, He is 
true. If he must be just, He is just. If he must be wise He is 
wise. If he must be mighty He is mighty. And in all these 
things He is infinite, eternal and unchangeable while over and 
above His wisdom, power, justice, goodness and truth He is 
as perfect in the beauty of His holiness as He is in all His other 
attributes. Of such a One it is not to be thought that he should 
not be trusted even in the dark. Nor should we dare to think 
of Him and of His ways as though He were subject to our 
judgment while as a matter of fact we are subject to His judg- 
ment and not He to ours. Thus in the infinitude of His Being 
there are depths that no plumb line of ours can fathom so that 
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it is sheer presumption on the side of man to take the measuring 
rod of his own creature mind to measure the thoughts and ways 
of One Whose judgments are unsearchable and Whose ways 
are past finding out. In these things it is our best wisdom to 
be clad with true lowliness of mind for we are dealing with 
things that are so high above us that we cannot order our 
speech by reason of darkness. When such wisdom is shown 
as keeps man within his proper bounds he will sit as a little 
child at the footstool of God as He speaks in His Word and 
will say, “‘ I will hear what the Lord will speak.” It is to souls 
of such gracious docility that those things of the Kingdom are 
made known which are hid from the wise and prudent. They 
are of such a temper because they have been born from above 
and this new birth is the outflow and the token of the high 
sovereign and distinguishing love of Him Who in His counsel 
of peace and purpose of love set them apart from everlasting 
to be His own. 


IX 
It is a fruit of God’s kingly choice that comes out in the 


efficacious gracious work of the Holy Ghost. For there is a 
bond that binds into one scheme or system the truths of the 
doctrines of grace. These doctrines are part of one whole. 
With God’s sovereign choice goes hand in hand His kingly 
provision and destination of the redeeming work of His Son 
in the effectual working of His gracious call as He quickens 
His called ones to newness of life. It is this working that begets 
faith; and the conversion or the turning of the sinner to God 
is the result of the renewing of his will which has been wrought 
by the effectual call. The newness of life thus given is seen in 
an abiding inclination of the called ones to new obedience so 
that the renewal of their will prompts them willingly to abide 
in Him to Whom they have betaken themselves and thus they 
persevere in the faith and in new obedience. This willing abiding 
in the Vine or in the City of Refuge tells of the operation in 
real grace of the love that in the purpose of grace sets apart 
its objects to be vessels prepared unto glory. That which is 
born of the Spirit is Spirit, so that the new born have that in 
them that cleaves to the Lord and His good ways. The outflow 
of sovereign choice in electing love is found in the reality of 
the new life of the regenerate which beginning at their call 
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shall reach its crown of completion in the achieved perfection 
of the subjects of grace here in the kingdom of glory hereafter. 


x 


Before the Pelagian controversy arose what was in substance 
the system that called forth the witness of Augustine to the 
doctrines of grace had been taught by men like Clement of 
Alexandria and other Church teachers in whose case their 
philosophy gave law to their theology. That philosophy had at 
its heart a pagan strain. Along with the earlier philosophic 
theologians we may take the general strain of the teachers of 
the Greek Church who were not given to an Augustinian type 
of teaching. The influence of Augustine as one of the recognised 
and accepted doctors of the Church told on the Western Churches 
in such a succession as we find in the names of outstanding 
teachers like Anselm and Bernard and so far as Aquinas, so 
that there was a definite Augustinian tradition which gave the 
Evangelical element to the mixed teaching of the Middle Ages. 
A Gottschalk might be condemned and a Semi-Pelagian strain 
might prevail among the Scotists and the Franciscans of pre- 
Reformation days. Yet so great was the authority that was 
recognised as belonging to Augustine that when the threads 
of Mediaeval Scholasticism were woven into one fabric at 
Trent, the Council aimed at avoiding any finding that would 
come in conflict with the teaching of the great bishop of Hippo 
while with equal care it sought to shun any form of words that 
would condemn the Semi-Pelagianism which was rampant 
in the current teaching of the Church and the Schools. So 
intellectual acrobats went through their gymnastic exercises 
of balancing themselves on the tight rope by coming to non- 
committal findings which kept their doctrine from being too 
definite on the one side or the other of debated questions 
which were open in the Schools. 

The Augustinian strain that came out in Jansenius and 
Baius was a much more emphatic utterance of the doctrine 
of grace than the teaching that found acceptance in Lutheran 
circles from the later days of Melanchthon’s life onward or 
in the beginnings of the Arminian movement in the Reformed 
Churches. The earlier stage of the Reformation showed the lead- 
ing teachers of the Protestant world to be very much at one as to 
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the gratuitous character of the Gospel salvation. Their movement 
was indeed a resurgence of the teaching of the Doctor of Grace. 
This marked them out to begin with from the half-way men of the 
Humanistic Reform. In the main features of their teaching the 
first Reformers were at one as to the gracious character of 
salvation. They were also at one with the teaching of the line 
of the Augustinian witnesses of earlier days except that in the 
sphere of relative grace they made a great advance in setting 
forth the truth as taught by the Apostles in regard to the free 
Justification by faith of the believing sinner. This advance made 
clear the distinction between grace as it renews the nature and 
grace as it rectifies the standing of those to whom it is shown. 
As things came about the defence of the truly gratuitous 
character of the provision of the Gospel fell to be made by the 
Reformed as distinct from the Lutheran Churches. They were 
in the Augustinian tradition on the subject. 


XI 


In the Church of England in Post-Reformation days, the 
first uprising of a type of teaching that came in conflict with 
the true teaching of its Confession was firmly repressed and the 
Lambeth Articles made plain to the world the strict Reformed 
orthodoxy of the leaders of the Anglican Communion in the 
latter days of Queen Elizabeth. It was not then to be wondered 
at that the representatives of England at the Synod of Dort 
should join in the condemnation of Arminianism and in the 
profession of the Reformed Faith in regard to the decree of God 
which recognises His holy sovereignty in the dispensing of His 
saving favour. 

The findings of the renowned ecumenical Synod of the 
Reformed Churches set forth their faith as it was held in the 
great theological age which followed the Reformation itself 
when the divines of Western Protestant Europe were thoroughly 
at home in the kind of questions that were at issue between their 
Churches and Rome and in particular were alive to the meaning 
of the marked Semi-Pelagian teaching of their Jesuit opponents 
who were the foremost champions of the Papacy as they were 
the keenest critics of the doctrine of the Reformers. It was no 
convention of novices or of weaklings that met at Dort in 1618. 
They had among their leaders and counsellors some of the 
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foremost divines of their day. And the conclusions at which 
they arrived in the avowal of their faith and in the condemnation 
of error were not hastily come to. They were the ripe decisions 
of a generation of Theologians who were at home in their 
subject, expert in wielding their weapons and temperate and 
restrained in the terms in which they set forth their judgment. 
Coming as they did in point of time after the National Con- 
fessions and Catechisms of the Reformed Churches, even after 
the Irish Articles of 1615, except the documents of the West- 
minster Assembly they with these documents of British origin 
are the culminating exhibition of our common Reformed 
Faith when it was called upon to unfold its inmost genius and 
essence in self-defence against the revived Semi-Pelagianism of 
the early Arminians. 

Their statements on these subjects put in short compass 
the dogmatic teaching of our Churches. Thus the Canons of 
Dort say: 

Art. 1. “As all men have sinned in Adam, and have 
become exposed to the curse and eternal death, God would 
have done no injustice to anyone, if He had determined to leave 
the whole human race under sin and the curse, and to condemn 
them on account of sin... .” 

Art. 2. But “in this is the love of God manifested, that 
He sent His only begotten Son into the world that everyone 
who believeth in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life... <” . 

Art. 3. But that men may be brought to faith, God merci- 
fully sends heralds of this most joyful message to whom He 
willeth, and when He willeth, by whose ministry men are called 
to repentance, and faith in Christ crucified... . 

Art. 4. They who believe not the Gospel on them the 
wrath of God remaineth, but whose who receive it, and embrace 
the Saviour Jesus with a true and living faith are, through Him, 
delivered from the wrath of God and endowed with the gift of 
everlasting life. 

Art. 5. The cause or fault of this unbelief as also of all 
other sins, is by no means in God, but in man. But faith 
in Jesus Christ and salvation by Him, is the free gift of 

Art. 6. That some, in time, have faith given them by God 
and others have it not given, proceeds from His eternal decree 
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. . « according to which decree, He graciously softens the 
hearts of the elect, however hard, and He bends them to believe; 
but the non-elect He leaves, in just judgment, to their 
own perversity and hardness. And here, especially, a deep 
discrimination, at the same time both merciful and just, a 
discrimination of men equally lost opens itself to us; or that 
decree of Election and Reprobation which is revealed in the 
Word of God... . 

Art 7. But Election is the immutable purpose of God, 
by which before the foundations of the world were laid, He 
chose out of the whole human race, fallen by their own fault 
from their primeval integrity into sin and destruction, according 
to the most free good pleasure of His own will, and of mere 
grace, a certain number of men neither better nor worthier than 
others, but lying in the same misery with the rest, to salvation 
in Christ; Whom He had, even from eternity, constituted 
Mediator and Head of all the elect, and the foundation of 
salvation; and therefore He decreed to give them unto Him 
to be saved; and effectually to call and draw them into com- 
munion with Him, by His own Word and Spirit; or He decreed 
Himself to give unto them true faith, to justify, to sanctify, and 
at length powerfully to glorify them, having kept them in the 
communion of His Son; to the demonstration of His mercy and 
the praise of the riches of His glorious grace. . . . 

Art. 9. This same Election is not made from any foreseen 
faith, obedience of faith, holiness, or any other good quality 
and disposition, as a pre-requisite cause or condition in the 
men who should be elected but unto faith, and unto the obedience 
of faith, holiness, &c. And therefore Election is the fountain 
of every saving benefit; whence faith, holiness, and the other 
salutary gifts and finally eternal life itself, flow as its fruit and 
effect... . 

Art. 10. Now the cause of this gratuitous Election, is the 
sole good pleasure of God, not consisting in this, that He elected 
into the condition of salvation certain qualities or human actions, 
from all that were possible; but in that out of the common 
multitude of sinners, He took to Himself certain persons as His 
peculiar property... . 

Art. 11. And as God Himself is most wise, immutable, 
omniscient and omnipotent; so, Election made by Him can 
neither be interrupted, changed, recalled, nor broken off; nor 
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can the Elect be cast away, nor the number of them be 
diminished.” 

This teaching is but an exposition or expansion of the 
teaching of the Belgic Confession in what it has to say on the 
subject. So in brief compass the Second Helvetic Confession 
which found so wide an acceptance in the Reformed Churches 
says: “‘ God hath from the beginning freely and of His mere 
grace without any respect of men predestinated or elected the 
saints whom He will save in Christ.” So also we find in the Irish 
Articles which passed through the hands of James Ussher such 
words as these: “ By the same eternal counsel, God hath 
predestinated some unto life, and reprobated some unto death, 
of both which there is a certain number known only to God 
which can neither be increased nor diminished.” This choice 
these Articles go on to attribute only to the good pleasure of 
God Himself. There is no question as to the agreement of the 
Westminster documents with the common consensus of the 
Reformed Churches as they deal with this matter of Divine 
Sovereignty and Predestination. 

Joun Macteop. 
Free Church College, 


Edinburgh. 





SAINT AUGUSTINE ON CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


I 


Sr. Aucusting, as “a lad o’ pairts”’, started life with two 
advantages. His parents might be poor but they were ambitious 
for him and self-sacrificing; and he had a brother to inherit 
the modest paternal estate and bear the munera publica, now 
becoming a crushing burden. The way was clear for him to 
push on to fame and fortune. Two careers were open, either of 
which might bring him wealth, high official position and social 
distinction. His parents destined him for the Law. He decided, 
however, to enter the profession of Oratory, success in which 
assured a leading place in the world of culture. 

This, however, demanded a prolonged period of educa- 
tion, extending to the twentieth year. For the secondary and 
advanced stages the curriculum was long established and stereo- 
typed, and may be traced back to Isocrates and Plato in the 
fourth century B.c. Isocrates aimed at the formation of a ready 
speaker or writer on subjects of common concern, and offered 
an education merely literary and rhetorical. Plato’s ideal was 
the philosopher-statesman; for whom he believed a rigorous 
scientific, i.e., a mathematical, education was necessary. Between 
these schools there was rivalry and controversy; but sometime 
in the Hellenistic age the two curricula were combined to form 
a scheme of preparatory education for everyone who would 
pretend to be a man of culture. The ’eyxi«Aca waideia embraced 
“‘ The Seven Liberal Arts ’’, viz. Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy and Music. But this compre- 
hensive scheme remained something of a remote ideal. No 
school seems actually to have existed which provided a 
specialist teacher for each of these Arts. The ordinary student 
had two teachers only, the Grammaticus and the Rhetorician, 
from whose comments on classical texts and the pupil’s 
compositions was drawn such knowledge of the Arts as was 
acquired. 
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Cicero inherited the Hellenistic tradition, and for the Latin 
West his De Oratore remained the authoritative exposition of 
the ideal. It is not an educational treatise, but a discussion of 
the accomplishments of the Perfect Orator, and, inasmuch as 
Cicero claims for the Orator the super-eminent place in social 
life which Plato ascribes to the Philosopher (“ By his judgment 
and wisdom . . . the welfare of the whole State is principally 
upheld ’’), these accomplishments must be most far-reaching, 
“ knowledge of everything important and of all Liberal Arts” 
(De Orat, 1. 8). The Liberal Arts form his preparatory educa- 
tion, Puerilis institutio, and he must add in adult life a pofsior 
humanitas, i.e., a profound knowledge of History, Law and 
Philosophy. As Cicero proceeds there are protests from legal 
specialists who feel that their province is being invaded; and 
cries of alarm from two young students aspiring to become 
orators. He has to admit that the orator may brush along with 
a fairly modest knowledge of many matters on which he may 
consult a specialist at need. In particular he need not be a pro- 
found philosopher—enough if he can garnish his discourse with 
anecdotes and sentiments from the philosophers. In short, all 
knowledge is valued as an aid to oratory, and even Cicero gives 
some excuse for paring down the amount required, an excuse 
of which his successors were not slow to avail themselves. 

Moreover, the Ciceronian ideal of the Orator-Statesman 
ceased to have any meaning under the Empire. His own 
career seemed to realize it, for had not he, a novus homo from 
Arpinum, by his oratorical talents alone risen through all the 
grades of honour, become the apparent leader of the Optimates, 
and been hailed as Pater Patriae? But around him mightier 
forces were at work which finally overthrew and crushed him. 
These produced the Empire which put an end to political 
oratory. The Orator, indeed, remained as the final ideal of 
cultured humanity but his subjects were trivial, if not quite 
divorced from real life. Form became more of importance than 
matter, and scientific as distinct from literary knowledge, 
correspondingly, appeared to be less and less necessary. 

A further point deserves attention. Cicero was educated in 
Athens as well as in Rome and was practically bilingual. But his 
patriotic ambition was to make Latin Literature the equal of 
that of Greece. In every genre the celebrated writers of Greece 
were to have their counterparts in Rome. Undeterred by the 
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opinion of Varro (quoted in Acad. I. 4) that a knowledge of 
Greek would always be necessary for the serious student of 
philosophy, he wrote his philosophical works partly at least in 
order that Roman youths might find all the philosophical cul- 
ture they needed in the mother tongue. In any case Cicero and 
Vergil between them gave Latin full status as a cultural language; 
the first step to its being regarded as the only language necessary 
for educated people in the West, and perhaps to a general 
decline of culture. 

This brings us at last to Augustine setting out on his 
studies with Cicero before him and the Seven Arts prescribed 
upon his programme, but with only the Grammaticus and the 
Rhetor to instruct him. Of the two, the rhetor was the more 
influential. He put the finishing touches to the product, teach- 
ing not only the rules of the art but also its practice. Much 
more solid was the contribution of the grammaticus, for he 
taught not only grammar in the strict sense but also all that may 
come under the name of Literature—introduction, textual and 
literary criticism and interpretation, in the form of laboured 
footnotes to every line, almost to every word of the text studied, 
together with excursus on important matters of learned interest. 
From this commentary the student derived his knowledge of 
history, science, etc., in short his eruditio. He might thus accumu- 
late and memorize a vast store of learning, miscellaneous and 
unsystematic, and fettered to the classical literature of the 
past. 

Through this curriculum Augustine passed not without 
distinction, for he had immense capacity and a prodigious 
memory. In his twentieth year he graduated, as we might 
say, Vir Eloquentissimus atque Doctissimus, and immediately 
entered on his profession of rhetorician, first humbly in his 
native Tagaste, then at Carthage, later at Rome; finally he 
obtained an important appointment at Milan, the permanent 
residence of the western Imperial Court and its powerful and 
well-to-do hangers-on. Their sons would be his admiring 
pupils. To one of their daughters, presumably, an heiress of 
tender years, he became affianced. In 386 he had the distinction 
of orating in praise of the child Emperor Valentinian II in pres- 
ence of the Court, for which, in addition to present plaudits, 
more material rewards might be expected in due course—a 
province, a prefecture, the Consulship, a high office on the staff 
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of the Sacred Palace. Definitely he had arrived, and might have 
lived out his days happily but for us insignificantly. 


II 


But something had happened long before, in his nineteenth 
year. Towards the end of his student period, in the ordinary 
course of study, he had to read the Hortensius of Cicero, per- 
haps the most sincere of his philosophical works, written when 
the death of his daughter Tullia had really touched his heart. 
This would give poignancy to his Exhortation to Philosophy 
as the way of the happy life. “‘ With an incredible heat of heart 
I desired the immortality of Wisdom,” says Augustine, and, 
“That book quite changed my affection, and changed my 
prayers to Thee Lord.’’ Whatever exaggeration these words 
may contain—he did not abandon his chosen career—they 
certainly signalize an intellectual awakening. He took a new 
interest in the religion of his mother which was also nominally 
his own, and read the Bible for the first time with disastrous 
results. The stylist and the moralist in him were repelled and 
he dabbled in a rationalist form of Christianity known as Mani- 
cheeism, for a time. Of much greater importance was his realiza- 
tion that a philosopher needs a wider and profounder knowledge 
than a rhetorician. He at once set about reading all the books 
he could find on rhetoric, dialectic, geometry, music and arith- 
metic, to fill up the gaps in his education (Conf. IV, 16). The 
only book mentioned by name is Aristotle’s Casegories; the rest 
he may have found in Varro’s Encyclopaedia. He was delighted 
to find that he could understand all this without the aid of a 
teacher, but it is quite plain that he never did acquire any 
extensive scientific knowledge, though he carried on these 
studies at least intermittently in the scanty hours of leisure from 
his teaching duties (Conf. VI, 11). But for ten tears the studium 
sapientiae sadly lagged, in spite, it would seem,~of recurrent 
pangs of regret. 

The exact meaning of Augustine’s conversion has been 
much discussed. He certainly abandoned his teaching post with 
all the ambitions associated with it, for the otium liberale of the 
contemplative life, and he accepted baptism from Ambrose. 
But some will have it that he was converted to Neoplatonism 
rather than to Christianity. It is true that he devoted himself 
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to the pursuit of Wisdom; i.e., to philosophy, and not to the 
study of the Bible or Christian doctrine, which have but little 
place in his philosophical works. Yet he claims to be following 
an injunction of St. Paul; and from a (mis)translation of Isaiah 
vii. 9 he draws his fundamental principle, “‘ Crede ut intelligas ”’, 
which means that faith is the indispensable starting point for 
all reasoning. In any case not even in his most rabidly theological 
days does he disown these early works; not even the De Libero 
Arbitrio, which seemed to give a handle to the Pelagians. Apart 
from a few minor details he recognized them to the end of his 
life as unexceptionably Christian. 

What concerns us here is not the nature of his philosophy, 
or how far he has merely exchanged the guidance of Cicero 
for that of Plotinus, but his new attitude to education. The 
change was accompanied by a new zeal for the Liberal arts. 
In his early work on the Order of the World he soon becomes 
involved in difficulties. Such a subject can only be understood 
and handled by the Sapiens, and the Sapiens is one who has 
prepared himself by a thorough study of the arts. Leaving aside 
the Order of the World meantime, Augustine therefore passes 
to consider the Order of preparatory studies which form the 
only conceivable approach to Wisdom. “ Aut illo ordine erudi- 
tionis aut nullo modo”’ (De Ord. 2. 17). Without this a man 
must remain among the multitude of stulti. Now this is no mere 
smoke-screen to facilitate escape from a difficulty. It is evident 
that in the seclusion of Cassiciacum Augustine went back again 
to his studies in the pursuit of Sapientia. Moreover he had with 
him two young men for whose education he had made himself 
responsible. They were destined for the philosophical career, 
and he exercises them gently in philosophical discussions. Never- 
theless they must start from the bottom with the study of 
grammar. One of them is made to persevere with his poem 
on Piramus and Thisbe assured that the manufacture of elegiac 
couplets will contribute to make him a Sapiens one day. More- 
over on his return to Milan for his Baptism he actually under- 
took to write an encyclopaedia of his own, the Disciplinarum 
Libri, of which, however, he succeeded in completing only the 
De Grammatica, the only subject he was really proficient in. 
But he also wrote six books De Musica, and sketched out treatises 
on the other arts. 

It was not that Augustine pretended to be or even wished 
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to become an expert in any or all of the arts. To become an 
expert would be to side-track the whole scheme which was to 
subordinate the arts strictly to philosophy. Enough to know the 
elements of each, its axioms, postulates and definitions, and to 
have some idea of how they are to be applied. This will exercise 
the mind for dealing with abstract truth, help over the diffi- 
culty of conceiving of incorporeal existence, yield examples and 
analogies that reason may use to establish the immateriality 
and immortality of the soul and the existence of God. This 
whole scheme of things he never abandoned. In his review of the 
Disciplinarum Libri in Retractationes 1. 6, he states his purpose 
in writing them. “ Per corporalia cupiens ad incorporalia qui- 
busdam quasi passibus certis vel pervenire vel ducere.” Writ- 
ing now as an undoubted Christian theologian not only does he 
not disown these books but commends them as serviceable 
for purely Christian training. 


Ill 


A further stage supervened. In 391 against his will he was 
ordained presbyter in Hippo, becoming its bishop in 395. The 
otium liberale had to be exchanged for “ the life of the city”, 
and the burden of ecclesiastical affairs. The man of culture 
came to know simple Christian folk, sound in faith and (some of 
them) saintly in life, people who knew nothing of scholastic 
education and, indeed, viewed it with suspicion; people whose 
literature was not Vergil but some rough Latin version of the 
Scriptures, in fact, the “‘stulti”’ of his philosophic works. This 
was a new world for the intellectual aristocrat, and the full 
measure of the change which took place in him may be gauged 
from a judgment that occasionally glides from his pen. Any 
Christian old woman knows more of the truth than Plato or 
the philosophers. In such “‘ humility ”’ the prayers and example 
of his mother bore their fruit. 

Moreover, from 391 began his intensive study of the 
Scriptures and the deepening influence upon him of the Pauline 
doctrine of Grace and of the Fall. In 397, under this new impulse, 
he undertook a review of his past life and education on which 
the Confessions pass the sharpest criticisms. It was all wrong 
in aim, method and content. Human glory and worldly wealth 
were the objects for which he was urged to excel in the Ainguosae 
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artes. He was forced by the rod along the aerumnosae viae of the 
traditional course. His masters were more careful of his grammar 
than of his morals. The literature studied was filled with las- 
civious tales of the gods. The eloquence bought and sold was 
empty, windy, false. Of what use were the arts called liberal 
to one who did not know God as the author of all truth? Erudi- 
tion was the vain fruit of idle curiosity, better called “‘ the lust 
of the eye’’. Even philosophy came under his lash for its 
pride and pretension. “‘O flumen moris humani . . . flumen 
tartareum . . . ” he apostrophises the educational tradition 
of antiquity, and one might suppose that he had broken with 
it completely, so far as that might be possible. 

Yet in the Confessions there is evidence that this is not 
so. He gives unqualified praise indeed only to his infant train- 
ing under the humble litterator with his three Rs, but at the 
other end of the scale he acknowledges his debt to the platonists 
who taught him to seek incorporeal truth. All through it was 
good that he was forced to his book. All his knowledge of litera- 
ture, the arts, rhetoric, can now be put to a better use than 
had been intended, so that all the while God had been his 
teacher. ‘‘ Whatever good I learned as a boy, unto Thy service 
let it be directed. That I can write and read and count let all 
serve Thee. When I learned vain things, Thou didst discipline 
me and forgavest my delight in them. In these studies I learned 
many useful words, but these might also have been learned in 
studies not so vain, which is the safest way for boys to walk in” 
(Conf. I, 15). It is a pity he did not develop this suggestion. 
Nevertheless a positive valuation of the educational tradition 
was even now occupying his thoughts, to which he gave expres- 
sion in De Doctrina Christiana, begun while he was engaged 
on the Confessions, though not completed till much later. What 
is the nature of this work? 

The opening sentence of the preface suggests that it is 
to be a book of useful rules for the handling of Scripture for 
students thereof, i.e. a book of Hermeneutics. But it is mani- 
festly more than that. Again at the beginning of Book I he 
lays down that there are two things on which all treatment of 
Scripture depends—the manner of finding out the meaning, 
and the manner of expounding the meaning; suggesting in the 
language of his day a course of Scriptural “ grammar and 
rhetoric’’. This and something more is implied in the title, for, 
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ot course, the word Doctrina must be taken in its classical sense. 
Etymologically it means something taught, regularly and 
methodically. More specifically it means a branch of science or 
learning, and in this sense it is used by Augustine in this work 
(II, 29 and 58). Finally it can denote the sum of knowledge 
taught and acquired, i.e., science in the comprehensive sense. 
This seems to be the meaning of the word in Augustine’s title. 
What he is offering is a sketch of the accomplishments of a 
Christian Vir doctus et eloquens, a Christian counterpart to 
the De Oratore of Cicero. 

For whom is the book intended? In Book IV, the subject 
of which is rhetoric, he has obviously in mind Christian preachers 
and teachers, i.e., clergy, but he is far from any idea of drawing 
up a scheme of education for the ministry. The study of formal 
rhetoric is for young men only and is not to be imposed upon 
men of maturer years who may aspire to the ministry. Even in 
the case of young men whom “ we desire to have educated for 
the service of the Church ”’ it is expected only of such as have 
nothing more pressing to do! (IV, 4) Christian Oratory is not a 
matter of rules, and he can appeal to Cicero, who freely recog- 
nised that formal rhetoric was the task of the puerilis aetas only, 
and that ingenium was of greater importance than rules. But 
Books I to III have no reference to the education of clerics. 
Augustine is writing for ‘ studious and able youths who fear 
God and seek the happy life’, i.e., Christian lads of capacity, 
means and leisure, who would normally be attending schools 
‘‘ outside the pale of the Church” (praeter ecclesiam) II, 58. 
They are not necessarily to be kept away from such schools, 
but are to be warned carefully to distinguish among the Doc- 
trinae taught there, and to separate the useful from the supersti- 
tious, the superfluous and the harmful (II, 58). 

Marrou maintains that Augustine took a step in advance 
of all his Christian predecessors in conceiving the idea of a 
wholly Christian culture. But this passage does not go beyond 
Tertullian who, while declaring that no Christian may be a 
schoolmaster or teacher of heathen literature, recognised that 
Christian boys who are to have education may legitimately get 
it in the heathen schools, and must reject all they hear there 
which smacks of heathenism. Augustine at most goes further 
in suggesting how the old disciplines may be adapted to Christian 
use, but he does not even dream of organising as Origen had done 
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a completely Christian school, without which a Christian culture 
would seem to be rather in the air. 


IV 


The ideal of De Doct. Christ. is, then, Vir Christianus 
Doctus et Eloquens, learned in the Scriptures and eloquent in 
expounding them. What of Sapientia, Augustine’s highest 
ideal till now? Indeed there is little reference to it in this work. 
At the end of, perhaps as the climax to, his list of Disciplinae 
useful for the Christian, he adds a brief section on Philosophy. 
“* The so-called philosophers and especially the Platonists, have 
uttered things true and in agreement with our Faith—certain 
most valuable moral precepts, yes, and even the doctrine of 
monotheism. ‘Not that they found these out by themselves un- 
aided by the divine providence. (Elsewhere, and also in this 
book, he ascribes the truth in Platonism to an alleged meeting 
of Plato with Jeremiah in Egypt, or at all events to the priority of 
Moses to Homer and Pythagoras.) But they have prostituted them 
to the worship of demons. The Christian must claim these as his 
own and put them to the proper use of preaching the Gospel” 
(II, 60). We may note a similarity to Cicero’s view of Philosophy 
ad usum oratoris. But Augustine here hardly does justice to 
a fact which he knew very well, viz., that philosophy and 
especially Platonism professed to be more than a system of 
rational truth—to be the way to Sapientia and equally to the 
Beata Vita. 

His attitude to Platonism had indeed changed since his 
first acquaintance with Plotinus. Then, with many of his 
contemporaries, he had believed that here was authentic Christi- 
anity with but few verbal differences. Now he prefers to stress 
the gulf fixed between. Gilson will not allow that this process is 
to be described as “ éloignement graduel de la philosophie et 
conversion de plus en plus totale & la théologie”. But while 
since his conversion faith upon authority had been the starting- 
point of his reasoning, orthodoxy became its frame and end. 

Yet Neoplatonism left its mark. In the first book of De 
Doctrina Christiana, he gives a rapid résumé of what he believes 
to be the core of Scripture teaching, the essence of Christian 
orthodoxy, ethic as well as creed; a rule of faith governing all 
Scripture interpretation. The specifically Christian doctrines 
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are there—the Trinity, the Incarnation, Resurrection and 
Ascension of Christ, the Forgiveness of sins at Baptism “ in 
the Church ”’, Bodily Resurrection to Heaven or Hell, the com- 
mandments to love GOD and one’s neighbour and the three 
graces, faith, hope and love. But the whole is highly coloured 
with Neoplatonic ideas and its characteristic terms abound— 
The Ineffability and Immutability of God, the grades of being 
with proof of the existence of God, the grades of value (corporalia 
and incorporalia) with the corresponding attitudes of use and 
enjoyment (uti et frui), the tranquil patria of the soul. Sum- 
marising he says, ‘‘ The plenitude and end of all holy Scripture 
is dilectio rei qua fruendum est et rei quae nobiscum ea re frui potest. 

. We should know, and be able to act on the knowledge, 
that the whole temporal dispensation was so made by divine 
providence for our salvation that we should use it not with an 
abiding love and delight but with a transient one” (I, 39)—a 
clearly Neoplatonic expansion of the Gospel Sum of the Law and 
the Prophets. All this he does not designate Sapientia but objects 
of faith (res continentes fidem) which if a man believe and act 
upon he may without fear approach the interpretation of all 
Scripture (I, 44). 

It does not matter much whether this is to be called Fides 
or Sapientia. Augustine believed it to be derived directly from 
the plain places of Scripture and to be hidden in the obscure 
places, and the use he proposes for it is to serve as a rule govern- 
ing all interpretation of Scripture. But an important question 
emerges. Does this Sum of Saving Knowledge, once arrived 
at and lived by, render Scripture unnecessary? Neoplatonism 
had already raised for him the question of the necessity of 
Scripture, and his answer while in the negative is curiously 
reasoned (Conf. VII, 20). In De Doctr. Christ. (1, 43) he says, 
““A man relying on faith, hope and love and retaining them 
unshaken (i.e., the Sum of Saving knowledge and Practice) 
does not need the Scriptures except to teach others. So, many 
in virtue of these three (graces) live in solitude without copies 
of the Scriptures, in whom is fulfilled, I think, the apostolic 
word, Prophecies shall vanish away, tongues shall cease, know- 
ledge shall vanish away.”” Now these are contemplative hermits, 
who were traditionally regarded as philosophers or Sapientes. 
It is their Sapientia, intellectual and ethical, that carries them 
beyond the need of Scripture. I half suspect another vestige of 
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the philosophical attitude to underlie II, 9-11. Here Augustine 
enumerates seven steps in a religious progress towards Wisdom 
itself. The shird step is the Scripture knowledge which forms 
the subject of the Book but the seventh and ultimate step is Wis- 
dom itself, enjoyed in peace and tranquillity. The De Doctrina 
Christiana is therefore not a book for the would-be Christian 
Sapiens, but for those who can be content with a more modest 
kind of Scientia. 


V 


The traditional education for men of ordinary culture had 
been solidly based on the careful study of classical texts, above 
all of Vergil. The staple of education for the Christian of similar 
type will be the Scriptures. How close the parallel might be 
felt is seen in De Vera Religione, an early anti-Manichaean 
work. Augustine points out that a man wishing to understand 
Vergil would compass sea and land to find the best possible 
teacher. So should it be in the case of Scripture. But he has 
moved a long way from that position. True, there are places in 
De Doct. Christ. where Augustine seems to become once more 


the old grammaticus handling a literary text. But not for long 
does he forget that this is the Divine Scriptures, and requires 
a reverential approach. Let the “ instructed student of Holy 


” 


Scripture” not cease to meditate the apostolic word, Scientia 
inflat, Charitas aedificat. Let him therefore remain meek and 
lowly in heart. 

Nevertheless Scripture is a written text and so susceptible to 
the techniques of the grammaticus—textual criticism and 
emendation, grammar and syntax, explanation of meaning, 
literary criticism, i.¢., noting style, rhythm, figures of speech, 
etc. Of all this Augustine gives many examples and shows 
himself an expert as we might expect. But Scripture presents 
quite unusual difficulties; partly because it was a non-literary 
document. Both in grammar and style he had once felt that 
it was “‘ unworthy to be compared to the dignity of the Cicer- 
onian eloquence”. This does not trouble him now. Examples 
of all the ornaments of style can be found, and there were 
probably more of them in the original tongues. Jerome, e.g., 
a very learned man, had described the metres used in the Psalms. 
The various figures of speech noted, named and admired by the 
rhetoricians occur, and occasionally even rhythmical endings 
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which Augustine does not himself neglect, ‘‘ but is well pleased 
to find very rarely in the sacred authors ’’ (IV, 41). 

More serious was the variety of the Latin versions in use. 
It looked as if “‘ in the early days of the faith every man who 
chanced to get his hands upon a Greek MS., and who thought 
he had even a little knowledge of both tongues ventured upon 
the work of translation” (II, 16). Inconvenient though this is 
it provokes to more careful study, and Augustine devotes con- 
siderable ingenuity to showing that different translations either 
confirm one another, or give, each, a great truth. Curiously 
enough the basic text of his early Christian philosophy, Isaiah 
vii, 9 (Nisi credideritis non intelligetis) had another rendering 
(. . + non permanebitis). But that does not disconcert him, 
for he can show how both mean the same thing (II, 17). He had, 
however, some hankering after an authorized version as may be 
inferred from his preference for the Itala (II, 22). Presumably 
this was the version in use in Milan, and of course he was no 
untravelled African provincial. But he actively opposed Jerome’s 
undertaking of a new and better translation of the Hebrew 
Bible into Greek, partly as unsettling for the people. How many 
sermons and theological arguments of his own would thus be 
invalidated! 

Augustine knows well enough that in the last resort appeal 
must be made to the original tongues. ‘‘ Knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew is therefore necessary for men of Latin speech 
whom I have undertaken to instruct.’’ But he is a gentle task- 
master. Of Greek he says no more. We know that he had him- 
self enough to refer to the New Testament and the LXX, 
which he apparently kept before him while writing some but 
not all of his commentaries. But of Hebrew he was quite 
innocent, necessary though he declares it to be, nor does he 
demand it of his scholars. Instead he supplies them with what 
we would call excuses for leaving it alone. After all, scholars 
have explained the few Hebrew words and names left un- 
translated in Scripture. In any case the Greek LXX is as much 
divinely inspired as is the Hebrew Bible. Where they differ 
both readings are right, the Holy Spirit having miraculously 
given to the Seventy a translation better suited to the Gentiles. 
“No one man ought to or becomingly should aspire to correct 
the consensus of so many senior and learned men ”’ (II, 22). So 
much for Jerome. It should perhaps be added that Augustine 
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had another reason for his opposition to a new translation from 
the Hebrew, viz., that the LX X was the authorised version of 
the Old Testament in the Greek Church, and he does not wish 
the Latin Church to seem to break unity in this particular. 

But Scripture presents still greater difficulties. To Augus- 
tine it was always an obscure Book, plain in places but for the 
most part filled with mysterious riddles. This obscurity was 
due largely to his own presuppositions. Things were said in 
the Old Testament of God and the Patriarchs that he felt to be 
intellectually and morally offensive. Hence the rule—Whatever 
in the divine word cannot be appropriately referred to good 
morals or to the truth of the faith must be recognized as figura- 
tive’’ (III, 14)—a rule which clearly strains all historical 
actuality out of the Old Testament. Since he learned from 
Ambrose the Allegorical method of Scripture interpretation 
no text was more constantly in his mind than “ The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life’. The obscurity of Scripture becomes 
almost a divine boon. ‘I do not doubt that it was divinely 
provided to subdue pride with toil and to recall the mind from 
disdain, which too often holds as of little value the things it 
finds out too easily’ (II, 7). Augustine, the intellectual, here 
gets his opportunity, and simply revels in allegorical research. 
In escaping from the vulgar rationalism of Manichaean litera- 
lism, he plunged into the higher rationalism of the philosophers 
who by allegory discovered profound truth hidden in the offensive 
myths of paganism. To the principles of allegorical exegesis 
he devotes the greater part of Book III. 


VI 


Without doubt to Augustine’s mind the interpretation of 
Scripture demands above all the literary method of the gram- 
maticus, and the quasi-philosophical method of allegory. But 
there are other sciences that can be of more occasional use. It 
is impossible to do more than outline the encyclopaedia of 
studies sketched in Book II, 29-63, with its curious classifica- 
tion of the “‘ genera doctrinarum in vogue among the gentiles ”’. 
The first main division, into A. Sciences concerned with Jnstituta 
hominum;, and B. Sciences concerned with Investigata; corres- 
ponds to the old distinction between véuos and gio. But the 
subdivision of A. into (i) Superstitious (religious observances, 
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divination, astrology, charms, etc.), (ii) Superfluous (painting, 
sculpture, Belles-lettres), and (iii) Useful (social arrangements) 
is his own. 

The subdivision of B. into (i) Empirical Sciences, pertain- 
ing ad sensus corporis; and (ii) Rational Sciences, pertaining ad 
rationem animi; calls for no comment. But the Empirical group 
of “‘ Sciences’ is indeed curious: (4) History, (4) Geography 
and Natural History, (c) Astronomy, (d) The mechanical arts, 
e.g., building, the arts where man co-operates with God, e.g., 
medicine, agriculture, navigation; finally dancing, racing and 
wrestling!! On what principle these last are included is indeed 
explained but remains to me obscure. 

What he has to say about History is most interesting here. 
“ History is not itself to be numbered among the institutions 
of men, for things which are past and cannot be undone are 
to be reckoned as belonging to the order of time of which God is 
the author and administrator. . . . Historia facta narrat fideliter 
atque utiliter”’ (II, 44). Shades of Ranke! The example he 
gives of this utility is in fact a mare’s nest, the old story that 
Plato learned his philosophy from Jeremiah in Egypt, or at 
all events that Moses was prior even to Plato’s teacher in theology, 
Pythagoras, so that chronology makes it probable that those 
philosophers learnt whatever they said that was good and true 
from our literature. Moreover, Augustine’s use of History in 
De Civit. Dei inspired Orosius to write his controversial His- 
toriarum adversus paganos Libri Septem. Nevertheless the Judaeo- 
Christian conception of World History as a Divinely controlled 
process making for a Divinely established goal, was an important 
corrective of the Graeco-Roman conception of history as a series 
of unrelated types or exempla of moral excellence or depravity. 

Finally of the Sciences of the mind alone Augustine 
enumerates (a) Dialectic of which he was himself a master both 
in theory and practice, and which he finds in high perfection 
in St. Paul; (4) Arithmetic, or rather the Neopythagorean sym- 
bolical interpretation of numbers, to which he was pathetically 
addicted; (¢) Formal Rhetoric, the rules of which are no conven- 
tions of men but are deduced from the observed effects of 
different-kinds of oratory. He here omits the sciences of Geo- 
metry and Music, but the latter at least has been already dealt 
with earlier in the book. 

It is needless to attempt any elucidation of the principles 
3 
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of this classification. Augustine shares with his age the passion 
for rational, a priori, grandiose and unnatural classifications. 
It is an attempt to embrace Cicero’s ‘‘ everything of importance 
and all the liberal arts”. But having set forth the grand ideal 
Augustine, like Cicero, proceeds to pare it down. It is alto- 
gether reasonable that the Christian Doctus should reject what 
is superstitious or ministers to sense-pleasures, even though it 
be painting and sculpture. Christian art when it arose would 
have a serious religious, i.e., a didactic purpose, and would long 
be confined to symbolism. But furthermore, “In the other 
doctrinae | think there is nothing useful except the description 
(historial) of things past or present, among those pertaining 
to the senses . . . and, among the rational sciences, Dialectic 
and Arithmetic ’’. The passage is not very clear but he seems 
to be selecting four sciences as specially useful, though he is 
not too happy about History and Natural History inasmuch as 
Volvuntur temporibus et continentur locis, i.e., they belong 
to the realm of space and time. 

But even here he will not be too exacting. The rule must 
be, in the words of Terence, Ne quid nimis; and he goes on to 
suggest a way of lightening the burden. What Jerome has 
done for Hebrew words and names, and Eusebius for Chron- 
ology, some able and kindly Christian might do for the other 
sciences, “‘ut non sit necesse Christiano in multis propter 
pauca laborare”’. One feels a certain shock at this sudden and 
violent abandonment of the ideal of encyclopaedic training, and 
the easy acquiescence in a series of short popular text-books. But 
this is not a failing peculiar to Augustine. It was the charac- 
teristic of his time. Indeed, it goes back to Cicero himself who 
preached up the ideal but did not insist on its realisation, and 
who accepted without question the narrow Roman view that 
knowledge is valuable because of its immediate utility. But 
Augustine has this further justification. He is thinking only of 
what will be useful for the interpretation of Scripture, and not 
of the necessities of a general culture; of how much gentile 
learning the Christian may take as the Israelites spoiled the 
Egyptians, to serve his religious purpose. Whatever he takes it 
will be poor by comparison with the treasures of Scripture in 
which he will find his culture perfected, ‘‘ Whatever a man 
learns outside, if it is harmful, it is there condemned. If it is 
useful it is found there. . . . Yea and much more abundantly 
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he will find there things that are to be found nowhere else at 
all”. In his peroration, at all events, Augustine declar ; for the 
absolute sufficiency of Scripture. 


VII 


Finally, Book IV treats of Eloquentia ecclesiastica, the 
expression in speech or writing of the Doctrina attained by the 
methods hitherto described. If in Books I-III the influence of 
Cicero is perceptible, here it becomes obvious, for Augustine 
quotes him frequently though never by name; as if, like Jerome, 
he were ashamed to be thought a Ciceronian still. 

He does not propose to write a book of formal Rhetoric 
which must now be learned from others. But its rules are not 
to be despised. They are useful in the cause of truth, and may 
well be studied by Christian boys of leisure and capacity, though, 
of course, they are no substitute for ingenium. These rules are 
not mere human conventions. They are laws derived from 
scientific observation of the effects actually produced by masters 
of eloquence, i.e., of facts given in the nature of things as God 
has made thom. Hence it is no marvel that the Scripture writers, 
who are God’s orators, should neither shun eloquence nor 
make an ostentatious display of it. It is natural for them to 
combine eloquence and wisdom, which is simply “to express 
truth in fit and proper words ”’ (61), the right aim of all rhetoric. 

Modern writers have often spoken enthusiastically of the 
literary merits of the Bible. It was not so easy in Augustine’s 
time to do so, partly because the Latin versions were quite 
unliterary. Augustine himself had once despised the Bible 
on stylistic grounds. He knew the taste of his age, and continued 
to share it perhaps more than he realised. He seems to admit 
that Scripture has “an eloquence all its own”, simple yet 
sublime, different from that of the schools (10); yet he joyfully 
points out that it contains examples of all the refinements taught 
by the rhetors; periods, figures of speech, varied styles, even a few 
harmonious endings! Its differentia is not the complete absence 
of such niceties, but that it uses them but rarely and is not 
enslaved by them. 

What Augustine now insists upon is that matter is of greater 
importance than form, wisdom than elegance. So indeed had 
Cicero taught, but the lesson had long been lost. Not perhaps 
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in theory. The rhetors probably knew that their formal school 
exercises in themselves were as vain and lifeless as, e.g., the 
school Latin proses of to-day. They were intended simply to 
train the faculties of the pupil for better things to come. But 
in practice orators had nothing very important to say, and so 
gave all their attention to the manner of saying it. Christianity 
changed all that. Christian oratory has really important themes. 
Even if it be only a trifle like a cup of cold water. . . “all 
that we say should have reference to man’s eternal salvation. 
Where eternal destruction is to be avoided, all the themes of 
our discourse are great themes’. There is, therefore, no place, 
at any rate in the pulpit, for vain and empty eloquence, and 
against that Augustine has many a sincere and bitter word. 

Not, it would appear, without good reason. Such is the 
force of habit, such was the public taste of the time, that this 
kind of elegance is found invading the preaching of the Church, 
and even the writings of the Fathers. The blessed Cyprian once 
covered a trifling idea with “ the spume of ornamental verbiage”, 
perhaps to show what he could do if he chose, or perhaps to let 
posterity see from what exuberance of tongue the sanity of 
Christian teaching had saved him! Augustine had admired 
Ambrose as a stylist before attending to what he was actually 
saying. It seems the Christian preacher often received applause 
even when he did not seek it. It gave scandal to Chrisostom; 
and Augustine, who also received it on occasion, would prefer 
that a discourse should yield more solid results. Tears rather 
than cheers are the sign that a lesson has gone home, or that 
repentance has begun. 

With all his genuine abhorrence of eloquent trifling the 
ex-rhetorician naturally retains a lively sense of the real power 
of words and oratory over men, and would fain harness this 
power to the service of the Church. “ The interpreter and 
teacher of the Divine Scriptures, the defender of the true faith 
and the debellator of error’’ cannot, ought not, to forego the 
use of this mighty weapon which experience has shown 
to be potent in teaching the truth, in refuting falsehood, in con- 
ciliating the hostile, in challenging the remiss, in persuading 
the wavering, in rousing the emotions, in bending the wills of 
men. His task is, after all, none other than that of the orator, 
as defined by the great master of Roman eloquence in the 
three words: Docére, Delectare, Flectére. 
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Of these by far the most important for the Christian is 
teaching, the exposition of the truth, the clearing up of diffi- 
culties, and the refutation of error. Here the primary considera- 
tion is clarity. The teacher must above all things be under- 
stood, even at the cost of sacrificing ornaments of speech, learned 
quotations, subtle allusions, aye even the classical grammar 
where it no longer corresponds to popular usage. And clarity 
will bring its own reward. The audience will evince its apprecia- 
tion by its deportment, and may even applaud a clever solution 
of a knotty problem. Next to teaching is the necessity from 
time to time to stir the hearts and bend the wills of the hearers, 
to persuade them to do what is right or to refrain from doing 
what is wrong; or whatever may be the appropriate equivalent 
of “ marching against Philip”. And Augustine tells in illus- 
tration how he himself had by a sermon succeeded in eradicating 
inveterate gangsterism from a city of Mauritania. 

But both these things may be done well or done badly, 
in an attractive or in a repellent manner, and it is obvious which 
is preferable. Here Augustine finds himself under the necessity 
of making room for “ pleasing ”’. Never for its own sake, of course, 
but in the service of a higher purpose. He would not have his 
Eloquens Ecclesiasticus a bore, however true his doctrine or 
however lofty his ideal. In teaching he must know to stop 
when he has made his point, or else to pass on to another. In 
exhorting he must not exhaust his hearers by continuing too 
long in the majestic mode. He should use all the styles described 
by Cicero, the subdued, the moderate, the majestic, and should 
vary them to suit his topic and to prevent weariness. Would he 
have examples for his study and imitation, he can find them in 
Scripture and in the writings of the Fathers, especially of 
Cyprian and Ambrose. He has no need to go beyond Christian 
resources for his models. Moreover, when he has made full 
preparation he should pray before he speaks, remembering the 
Lord’s word, “‘ Take no thought how or what ye shall speak; 
for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak. 
For it is not ye that speak but the spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you.” No doubt this was spoken specially of the 
hour of persecution, but why should it not apply also to those 
who deliver Christ’s message to those who are willing to learn? 

Once again Augustine cannot refrain from pointing out 
an easier way. Let the Christian preacher speak with eloquence 
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and wisdom if he can. If not, let him speak wisely without 
eloquence. If he cannot do even this, let his manner of living 
be an eloquent sermon in itself. But the possibilities are not 
therewith exhausted. Some men have a good delivery but can 
compose nothing to deliver. Let such a man take a wise and 
eloquent discourse written by another, commit it to memory 
and deliver it to the people. He is not to be blamed, provided 
he do it without deception. So many become preachers of the 
truth and yet ‘‘not many teachers”. It is disconcerting to think 
that he should bring this Book to an end on such a note. But 
could the great ex-rhetorician have given more striking proof 
of the sincerity and completeness of his conversion? Even if we 
feel that here he “‘ doth protest too much ” or has gone to quite 
unreasonable and dangerous extremes, we shall gladly acknow- 
ledge the value of his ideal of an Oratory brought back to clarity, 
directness, reality. 
Joun H. S. Burueicu. 

University of Edinburgh. 














THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN 
MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


In order to form a true appreciation of the state of development 
and scientific value of the medical knowledge of the writers of 
the Old Testament, it is useful to have some kind of back- 
ground with which to compare it. It would be absurd to judge 
it in the light of present-day knowledge. Medicine has not 
stood still for over three thousand years. The customs of 
primitive peoples of to-day furnish some kind of criterion, but 
the best background is what we know of the theory and practice 
of medicine and surgery amongst the Egyptians. Fortunately, 
two medical books have come down to us, as well as various 
fragments, from about the period 1600 to 1500 B.c., more or 
less contemporary with Joseph. These are the oldest books, 
not mere fragments, in the world, and they are compilations of 
much older texts. Naturally the translation presents exceptional 
difficulties, but it is clear that the two books form a great con- 
trast. The Edwin Smith papyrus deals mostly with wounds, 
fractures and dislocations. The descriptions are clear, and 
advice is given whether the practitioner will be wise to under- 
take the case, or to let it alone. The directions for treatment 
are often clear and sensible; for instance, the method advised 
for reducing a dislocated jaw is the same as that followed to-day. 
But on the back of the papyrus a magical charm is given for 
restoring youth to old men! The Ebers papyrus deals with 
medical diseases, and offers treatments for them. Here we are 
in a different world altogether. A supernatural force is regarded 
as causing most of the ailments, and the remedies are a curious 
mixture of magic and medicine, charms, incantations, and pre- 
scriptions that savour of the charlatan. Often there is no clue 
to the translation, but we recognise opium (as a sedative for a 
crying child), water in which an old book has been boiled, fly- 
dirt and so on, until we are reminded of Martin Luther’s 
encomium on the medical prescriptions of his own day, ‘“‘ Thanks 
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be unto God, Who has put healing virtue into such manner of 
muck!” Of accurate observation there is very little trace. 


I 


The evidence of these two books is confirmed from other 
sources. The Egyptian mummies show some fractures set 
with reasonable accuracy, and well splinted with bark strips 
or rolls of papyrus. Some of these go back to 2700 B.c. There 
is a reference to the treatment of fractures in Egypt in Ezekiel 
xxx. 21: “Son of man, I have broken the arm of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, and lo, it hath not been bound up to apply 
healing medicines, to put a roller to bind it, that it may be 
strong to hold the sword”. On the other hand we may take it 
that the very numerous trephined skulls which have come 
down to us from Neolithic or later times give similar evidence. 
The holes made are too small to have relieved pressure symptoms, 
and it seems likely that the idea was to let out the demon causing 
headache, epilepsy or insanity. The practice of surrounding 
nations, therefore, may lead us to expect that the Hebrews 
would have some knowledge of the treatment of injuries received 
in war, or accidents, but that medical diseases would be looked 
upon as supernatural, or due to witchcraft, and to be treated as 
such. We should expect to find a wandering nation, lately come 
in from the desert, or a nation with a long history of suffering 
invasion after invasion, such as the Israel of the days of the 
Monarchy, much more backward in medical knowledge than a 
neighbouring country with a long settled civilisation. 

It is surprising therefore to find in the Bible the observa- 
tion of disease so accurate, and the sanitary science so much 
in accord with modern knowledge. A medical officer of health 
has as his principal concerns the right choice of food, the purity 
of water supplies, personal cleanliness, the disposal of sewage, 
the provision of healthy homes, and the control of contagious 
diseases. Let us consider the laws of Moses regulating these 
matters. For our present purpose, it is not important whether 
we date these laws from the time of the Exodus, or, with much 
less probability, during the Babylonian captivity. We find then 
that meat foods, which might theoretically be obtained from 
hundreds of wild animals, are in practice to be restricted to a 
very small number, and two tests are given which are well within 
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the competence of a primitive people; the beasts suitable for 
human food must both part the hoof and chew the cud. The 
remarkable thing is that modern man, after centuries of obser- 
vation and experiment, has come to approximately the same 
conclusion. True, we eat the pig, the rabbit, the hare, but it 
is recognised that these animals are liable to parasitic infection, 
and that they are only safe if cleanly fed and the flesh well 
cooked. A primitive people would be well advised to avoid 
them. Of fish, that which has fins and scales is wholesome; 
other water animals are to be refused. Here again we approxi- 
mately agree, though we rather neglect fresh-water fish nowa- 
days. No easy classification of birds suitable or unsuitable for 
food is possible, so a catalogue has to be given, and once again 
modern experience and the Levitical law agree. Of insects, the 
locust alone is allowed. The writer well remembers seeing piles 
of locusts, dried, offered for sale in the market-place of an 
oasis in the Algerian desert, and the boys picking off the wings 
and legs and eating the bodies. A most important provision is 
added, that any beast that dies a natural death is unsuitable for 
food (Deut. xiv. 21). To-day, if a butcher exposed a carcase 
for sale in his shop that had died of disease, he would be prose- 
cuted under the Food and Drugs Act, because there is the possi- 
bility of conveying some germ infection or parasite. The law 
is the more noteworthy, because thereby a considerable source 
of food supply is cast away as useless. Whence had the Biblical 
writer this insight, two or three thousand years in advance of 
his day? 


II 


Water supplies must be clean, and it was recognised that 
a polluted source might lead to disease and death. The elders 
of Jericho were able to lead Elisha to the fountain that was 
the cause of an epidemic of miscarrying and death in their 
city. If a dead animal, for instance a mouse, was found in a 
vessel full of water, the water must not be drunk. Large pools 
or running water, on the other hand, were to be regarded as 
safe (Lev. xi. 29-36). The importance of a clean water supply 
is one of the major discoveries of the modern public health 
services. It was only about fifty years ago that it became recog- 
nised that typhoid fever in this country, cholera in India, bil- 
harziosis in’ Egypt, and many other diseases, were spread 
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principally by polluted water. In a country like Palestine, where 
fuel is scarce, it is not a practical proposition to lay down the 
law that all water is to be boiled. Even in England to-day, 
it is not likely that such a law could be enforced. Other means 
of maintaining its purity had to be found. 

Closely connected with the protection of the wells and springs 
is the safe disposal of sewage. Water-borne and fly-borne dis- 
eases, such as dysentery and enteric fever, have been the scourge 
of armies in the field even more than of stationary populations. 
In the South African War the loss of life from these diseases 
was greater than from wounds. It was not till the Great War of 
1914-1918 that effectual precautions were put into practice. 
Yet all through the centuries the remedy was ready to hand, if 
the generals had troubled to read their Bibles, and to observe 
the directions given for the disposal of excreta by burial (Deut. 
XXili. 12-14). 

There are numerous incidental notices on the subject of 
personal cleanliness. The Jews were a washing people. The 
priests of the Tabernacle were provided with a laver for numerous 
ceremonial washings. Bathing was the accepted symbol of new 
life, in the preaching of John the Baptist, and of the Lord 
Himself. The scribes and Pharisees had a perfect mania for 
incessant ablutions. 

Perhaps the most important of public health problems is 
the control of contagious diseases. We hear mostly nowadays 
of the epidemics that sweep our schools, but in Bible times 
the really serious contagious diseases were leprosy and gonor- 
rhea, either of which might have ill effects lasting a life time. 
There is therefore a whole chapter (Lev. xv) laying down really 
stringent regulations for those suffering from discharges; 
regulations that would go far to prevent the transmission of 
infection to others. Even more remarkable is the law concern- 
ing the method of dealing with leprosy. Leprosy was and is a 
terrible scourge. It spreads from patient to patient and especially 
to those inhabiting the same house. It was quite incurable; 
even with modern treatment only in a proportion of cases, vary- 
ing in different countries, can the disease be arrested. It pro- 
duces terrible disfigurement, with it may be loss of eyes, or 
fingers, or toes. There is no quick release, it might drag on for 
years. True, our word “leprosy”’ is not an exact translation 
of the Hebrew ssara‘ath. Leprosy to a modern physician means 
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a disease due to Hansen’s bacillus. Before the bacillus was dis- 
covered, it meant a disease characterised by involvement of the 
sensory nerves. In the Middle Ages, it meant a disease with 
certain skin manifestations. What ssara‘ath meant is plainly 
described in a chapter in Leviticus, though the technical medical 
terms have puzzled our translators. It is, however, quite certain 
that the so-called leprosy of the Middle Ages, of which Robert 
the Bruce died, was in the main identical with the leprosy of 
to-day, and though the Bible account of the diagnosis does not 
mention the patches of anaesthesia, the changes in the hair and 
the risings and ulceration of the skin are sufficiently character- 
istic of the commoner form of leprosy, the nodular form, to 
make it clear that the Israelitish priest put in a modern leper 
camp would decide that most of the patients were suffering from 
tsara‘ath. He might perhaps send a few to the camp who were 
not infected with Hansen’s bacillus, but he would soon find out 
his mistake. 

How was this really grave menace to the public health 
to be controlled? The primitive African tribes of to-day would 
call for the fetish doctor and start a witch hunt to find out who 
had laid the evil spell on the patient. Not so the law of Moses. 
The sufferer, after due care had been taken over the diagnosis, 
was to be expelled from society, and dwell alone. He must wear 
a distinct dress, and cry, “‘ Unclean, unclean”. He was not to 
be readmitted until the priest acting as health officer had certified 
that he was free from infection, and then various bathings and 
shavings were prescribed to make all safe. In practice, apart 
from an error in diagnosis, the ceremony so graphically des- 
cribed in Leviticus can seldom have been witnessed. What a 
marvellous picture it is, even in minute detail, of the cleansing 
of the sinner by the personal appropriation of the death and 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus, and the new life sanctified by 
blood and the anointing of the Holy Ghost. 

The public health officer is also interested in good housing. 
There was a ssara‘ath of houses as well as of patients. The 
description given tallies remarkably with that in the Government 
manual on the recognition and treatment of dry-rot, starting in 
the wood-work but spreading over the stones of the building, 
and if simply scraping does not stop the rot, the stones are to 
be replaced and the timber removed. Dry-rot is unsightly and 
unwholesome, and probably means that the house is damp. 
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Ill 


We repeat, all these principles are so free from paganism 
or magic, are so simple, so scientific, so neglected for centuries 
only to be rediscovered within our own life-time, so little likely 
to be due to the observation of a people as primitive as the 
Israelites, a thousand or fifteen hundred years before Christ, 
that we must surely conclude that the writers had a special 
revelation from God. Yet some say that the Bible is full of 
scientific errors! 

There is a very remarkable story told in the first book 
of Samuel which enables us to make a confident diagnosis of the 
nature of an ancient epidemic, solely by reason of the accurate 
observations of the contemporary writer. The Philistines, as 
a judgment for their treatment of the Ark, were visited with a 
deadly disease which afflicted large numbers of the people, and 
which spread from town to town along the lines of human 
communication. The main symptom is given in the Authorised 
version as “ emerods in their secret parts,” a phrase which is 
unintelligible to the ordinary English reader. The mortality 
was very heavy, but some recovered. Most remarkable of all, 
we are told that the Philistine priests sent back to the God of 
Israel not only “ five golden emerods”’, but also “five golden 
mice’. Later, there was a great mortality in Judah also. 

Now this passage lay on the page of Scripture for centuries 
uninterpreted until about forty years ago, when a great epidemic 
of bubonic plague, spreading from India all over the world, 
reawakened interest in the subject, and it was recognised that 
plague is really a disease of rats, and that many dead rats are 
found lying about during an epidemic outbreak. The Hebrews 
were not exact zoologists, and no doubt their word akhdar 
included rats as well as mice. We are told that the “ mice” 
marred the land. Presumably they lay about dead. The 
““emerods ” were plague buboes, that is to say, swollen lymph- 
glands in the groins. The significant point is that the writer 
to whom we are indebted for the story, or his informants, were 
sufficiently observant to notice the association of a mortality 
among the rats and among the human beings, and the spread 
along the lines of communication. This association with disease 
amongst rodents was completely missed during the great 
epidemics of the Middle Ages and up to about 1900; for instance, 
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it is not mentioned in the very full accounts that have come 
down to us of the Great Plague of London in 1665. The Bible 
narrative shows a remarkable degree of accuracy, even when 
nearly three thousand years go by before the facts are pieced 
together and explained. 

A. Renpie Suort. 


Bristol. 

(Nott.—This article is the expanded form of an address given 
to a medical audience in the old Parliament House, Helsinki, 
in 1936. For the main line of thought, acknowledgements 
are due to Professor Blair’s pamphlet, “‘ A Doctor looks at his 
Bible.” —A.R.S.) 











BARON BUNSEN (1795-1860), PIONEER OF 
PAN-PROTESTANTISM 


“‘ Baron Bunsen was really one of those persons, more common 
a century ago than now,” wrote Dean Church, “‘ who belong as 
much to an adopted country as to that in which they were born 
and educated.” A German of the Germans, he yet succeeded 
in making himself at home in England, in appreciating English 
interests, in assimilating English thought and traditions, and 
exercising an important influence at a critical time on one 
extremely important side of English life and opinion. . . . Few 
foreigners have gained more fairly, by work and by sympathy, 
the droit de cité in England than Bunsen (Saturday Review, 
2nd May, 1868). This is all the more remarkable when one 
considers that Bunsen did not belong to the princely German 
families that were related to the British Royal House; nor had 
he the advantage of being a native of Hanover, still fairly closely 
connected with the United Kingdom. He lived at a time when 
the Prussian War of Independence against Napoleon had 
rejuvenated the German people, without as yet infecting them 
with that exaggerated nationalism so evident later in the century. 
Romanticism had widened eighteenth century cosmopolitanism 
by unfolding the panorama of medieval Christendom, a divine 
society overleaping frontiers of speech and tongue. The Germans 
were welthirgerlich. ‘‘ The best, the truest German national 
feeling also included the cosmopolitan ideal of a supra-national 
humanity, with the understanding that it is un-German to be 
only German”’ (Meineke, Welthurgertum u. Nationalstaat, p. 1). 


I 


Christian Charles Josias Bunsen was born on August 2 5th, 
1795 at Korbach, in the principality of Waldeck. His father 
was a farmer who had been driven by poverty to a soldier’s life. 

In spite of financial difficulties, he managed to reach the 
University of Marburg. At Géttingen he won the prize essay 
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for 1812 on “ The Athenian Law of Inheritance”. Jena gave 
him the Honorary degree of Ph.D. He was fortunate to become 
tutor to W. B. Astor, the son of a poor German lad who had 
made a fortune in America. In 1813 he travelled with Astor 
in South Germany and turned with interest to study the religion, 
laws and literature of the Teutonic races. This led him further 
afield to Norse, Hebrew, Arabic and Persian. East and West 
called for close study and interpretation, with Germany as the 
middle term, but with the Bible as his source of inspiration (for 
young Bunsen read his Bible devotionally, as was uncommon 
among the intelligentsia). At the end of 1815 he went to Berlin, 
to submit this elaborate scheme of study to Niebuhr the 
historian. Niebuhr was so impressed that, on his appointment 
as Prussian Ambassador to the Papal Court, he made the young 
scholar his secretary (1817). 

For a quarter of a century Bunsen was the centre of an 
intellectual and social élite in Rome. Fate had decided that his 
career should not be entirely bookish. In July, 1817, he married 
Frances, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Mr. Waddington of 
Llandover, Monmouthshire. Their home soon became a centre 
for English residents and travellers. Such different tempera- 
ments as Connop Thirlwall, Crabb Robinson and Arnold found 
a warm welcome. Robinson described Chevalier Bunsen as 
“a fair, smooth-faced, thickset man, who talks, though he 
does not look, like a man of talents. He was in the habit of 
receiving once a week his German friends, and on another day, 
his English friends. He said—‘I consider you both German 
and English, and shall expect you both days ’”’ (Nov. 25, 1829). 

Sir Walter Scott dined with the Bunsens on his last journey. 
He asked about Goethe’s son, who died at Rome in 1830. 
Bunsen, avoiding the discreditable circumstances, replied, 
“The son of Goethe had nothing of his father but the name.” 
Bunsen was startled by Sir Walter slowly turning his head 
towards his emaciated son, with the words—‘‘ Why, Charles, 
that is what people will be saying of you!” (Letter, May to, 
1832). 

George Ticknor, American man of letters, visited Rome 
in 1818. He found that the only cultivated society in the 
priest-ridden capital was foreign. Chevalier and Madame 
Bunsen, instead of encouraging separate coteries, mixed 
nationalities at conversaziones and brought them into touch with 
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the more intelligent Roman aristocrats and ecclesiastics. 
Ticknor’s second visit in 1836 confirmed his first impressions 
of the cheerless lives of the Italian nobility, who camped in an 
upper story or remote corner of vast, gloomy and uncomfortable 
palaces often without fire, carpets and convenient furniture— 
“the result of indolent habits and perverted tastes rather than 
of poverty”. By this time Bunsen had succeeded Niebuhr as 
Ambassador. He was now the father of nine children, “ but 
just as full of learning, activity and kindness as ever”. He 
met Thorwaldsen and other celebrities, also “‘ Dr. Carlyle, brother 
to the obscure writer to the reviews” (!) Ticknor found that 
Bunsen’s religious interests were as strong as ever. He remem- 
bered how he had been honoured on his last visit by being 
asked to join the company of Germans who assembled to 
celebrate the 300th anniversary of Luther’s burning the Pope’s 
Bull (Oct. 1818). Bunsen read “ something between a speech 
and a sermon ”’ and there were prayers he had translated from 
the English Prayer Book. ‘“ What Bunsen said was fine and 
touching. At the end, Niebuhr, who always reminded me of 
the late Dr. Channing, a small man with a great deal of soul in 
his face, went up to Bunsen, meaning to say some words of 
thanks. He held out his hands to him, and then he was com- 
pletely overcome; he fell on his neck and wept aloud and I 
assure you there were not many dry eyes in the room” (Life, 
Letters and Fournal of Geo. Ticknor, London, 1876, Vol. 1, 
p- 147f). Bunsen remarked afterwards— “To our Roman 
Catholic countrymen here (among whom are some of our most 
intimate friends), the thing was very startling and the Italians 
are angry—which, however, matters not. I hope our grand- 
children in 1917 may celebrate the Reformation in a church! ” 

Overbeck and other expatriated painters who had settled 
at Rome were Romantics converted from Protestantism by the 
supposed kinship of Catholicism and Art. This put Bunsen on 
his mettle and stimulated him to found a “‘ Capitoline Congrega- 
tion’. A succession of ardent young German pastors started 
with the arrival of Smieder in 1819. He was followed by Richard 
Rothe (famous later as one of the outstanding theologians of 
the century), whose experience at Rome made a harmonious 
transition from pietism to a broader and more mature theology. 
Bunsen remarked of the next chaplain, Tippelskirch—“ He 
lives entirely in his work and helps me from 7 a.m. till 11 p.m.” 
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The Ambassador certainly needed help, for in addition to his 
ordinary duties, he set himself intellectual tasks more formidable 
than most professors could tackle. His more abstract theological 
and philosophical studies were counterbalanced by a special 
study of Rome and its topography; Niebuhr kindled this interest, 
which he carried further into the history of Christian Rome and 
its monuments. Bunsen and his family witnessed the burning 
of the finest of the ancient churches, St. Paul’s-outside-the-walls, 
on July 16th, 1823—a conflagration caused by careless workmen 
and not arrested owing to the laziness and inefficiency of the 
authorities (see Memoirs, by his wife, I. 208f). Ruskin was 
impressed by the Chevalier’s research into the Basilica as the 
most ancient type of Christian church; by experiment he con- 
firmed his theory that the sermon was preached from the centre 
of the apse, for the voice could be heard clearly all over the 
building; side pulpits were not found till the ninth century— 
therefore Protestants were historically as well as logically correct 
in retaining central pulpits (see Stones of Venice, ii. App. 6). 
This was a living question to Bunsen, for had not Frederick 
William III of Prussia insisted with characteristic pertinacity 
since 1815 that the pulpits of new churches must be placed 
in the traditional medieval position instead of behind or in 
front of the altar according to post-Reformation custom ? 
Bunsen was always interested in the practical bearing of historical 
principles. Thus he obtained permission from “ the Liturgiker 
on the throne” to set adtde the royal liturgy forced on the 
Prussian Union of Lutheran and Reformed (1817) in favour of 
a compilation which he and Rothe had made from the English 
Prayer Book and other catholic sources. ‘‘ The Capitoline 
Liturgy ’’ (1828), printed at the expense of his royal master, 
was Bunsen’s new toy. But it was merely the first step towards 
a German equivalent for the English Prayer Book, a geistliches 
Volksbuch that would take the place of the innumerable service 
books that were really pastor’s manuals, not in the hands of 
the people. To Arnold he wrote on Easter Monday, 1828: 
“My maxim is, no general Church without a Liturgy, and no 
Liturgy without a Church. The latter is, alas! not yet under- 
stood among us.” 

When the Crown Prince (afterwards Frederick William IV) 
visited Rome in 1828, Bunsen pleaded with him for the freedom 
of the Evangelical Church. Erastianism had been the bane of 
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German Protestantism since the sixteenth century. Detailed 
and intensive state interference had killed popular interest, 
which had no overflow into dissent (as in England). The clergy 
were mere officials, without convictions of apostolic ministry; 
the sacraments were seldom administered and scantily attended; 
the divinity professors were free to spread rationalism in the 
universities. 

To invoke the aid of the Crown Prince to crush Erastianism 
was dangerously like calling on Satan to cast out Satan. 

At all events, a personal friendship was founded on common 
interests and ideals that for some years ran parallel, even if 
they did not always intersect. Bunsen was mildly Liberal, in 
contrast to his predecessor, Niebuhr, who was rigidly Conserva- 
tive. But the Crown Prince was edified by Bunsen’s belief that 
Prussia was the true Germany, the nucleus of the regenerated 
Germany of the future. 

The once obscure student had aims as well as opinions. 
Bunsen has so often been dismissed as a mere dilettante that 
it is only fair to state that his specialism was set in the wide 
context of broad culture and deep, unwearying scholarship, 
sustained amidst constant distractions in a climate unfavourable 
to intellectual activity. In his knowledge of Church History, 
from origins to contemporary conditions, he was well abreast 
of the best scholarship of his day and at some points ahead of 
it. His Book of Hymns and Prayers (1833, 2nd ed. 1844) involved 
colossal labour when one realises that it meant burrowing into 
a corpus of 80,000 German hymns, and extracting the honey 
from 300 collections in use. His utterances on the use and 
abuse of liturgies are classically expressed in a letter to Dr. 
Arnold: “‘ I agree with you as to the necessity of allowing, even 
in that test of unity, the Liturgy, a certain latitude; not, however, 
on the ground of expediency, but on the higher ground of 
Christian wisdom and charity. . . . I claim liberty for extempore 
prayer, liberty for silent prayer, liberty for abridging the 
Liturgy. As long as the world stands, there will be people who 
prefer a Liturgy like yours, others who prefer extempore 
. prayer, others free selection from fixed prayers; but all reason- 
able men would allow such a form to be best, to be the really 
catholic, which should unite all, assigning to each mode its 
fittest place’ (Jan. 21, 1834). A century later, this passage 
was to be quoted with high approval by the editors of a Book 
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of Common Worship, for use in the Several Communions of the 
Church of Christ (New York, 1932). The very title would have 
gladdened Bunsen’s heart. 

The Chevalier aimed at a chivalrous attitude between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Feeling the loneliness of - 
being a Protestant at Rome, he could sympathise with German 
Catholics harassed by the state. Summoned to Berlin in 1837, 
he insisted on Frederick William III hearing his plea for 
Catholics in the Prussian army. The King was very impatient, 
but out of respect for Bunsen’s.conscience was willing to limit 
the number of compulsory church parades of Catholics to 
Protestant churches to three annually. “ What has been wrong 
when done twelve times,’’ replied Bunsen, “ is not right when 
done three times!” He won his point. But he did not succeed 
in solving the thorny question of mixed marriages between 
Catholics and Protestants in Prussia. He was opposed to the 
secular spirit of the Prussian law and the fatal facility afforded 
for divorce. But he was unable to negotiate with the Jesuit 
successor to the statesmanlike Spiegel, Archbishop of Cologne 
(d. 1835). There was a deadlock, only ended by Bunsen’s 
resignation (1838). The situation is briefly explained by his 
son in his article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed. (revised 
in 11th ed.). 


II 


“Come, let us seek another Capitol elsewhere,” said 
Bunsen in a tone of resignation. But after a short time in 
Switzerland a new hopeful chapter in his career opened in 1841 
with his appointment as Prussian Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James. His friend the Crown Prince had ascended the 
throne as Frederick William IV in 1840. The new King 
resembled the Chevalier in more ways than one. Both were 
lovers of Art, believers in a regenerated Germany under Prussian 
leadership, keen Evangelicals yet pathetically optimistic about 
the value of a Liturgy as a means of creating active Church 
life. A new pietism became popular in Court circles. Among 
the aristocracy there was much talk of “ rebirth’ and “ special 
calls", Even in the army generals conducted Bible classes and 
prayer meetings. Cynical Berliners thought it all sanctimonious 
hypocrisy and claimed that in a few years the capital would be 
as irreligious as it had been before the War of Independence 
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against Napoleon. Certainly, the mixture of pietism and 
patriarchal autocracy was distasteful to the middle and working 
classes, whose ideal was the attainment of a parliament and the 
breaking-down of rigid class distinctions. The new King soon 
lost the slight dash of Liberalism he once had. The reactionary 
Haller was now his political guide. He could see no destiny 
for Germany beyond his conservative grouping of nobles, 
burghers and peasants round the Throne, backed by the army 
and a subservient Evangelical Church. The Revolution of 
1848 might have appealed to an idealistic young monarch, 
but a united Germany fashioned by the Frankfurt Parliament 
was not to his liking. He refused “ to pick the crown out of the 
gutter ’’, and accepted the reaction that followed the Revolution 
as a natural turn of the predestined plan of Providence. 

In 1842 Bunsen dedicated to his royal master his work on 
The Basilicas of Ancient Rome related to the Idea & History of 
Church Architecture, with engravings by Knapp. This prompted 
the King to erect the charming Friedenskirche or Church of 
Peace at Potsdam on the ancient model. But his real ambition 
was to re-build the Protestant Cathedral of Berlin on Gothic 
lines, to crown the impressive number of new churches designed 
and old churches restored in a traditionalist style. Years were 
lost in plans and counter-plans and it was not till 1891 that 
a pretentious Baroque cathedral was built by Raschdorff in the 
reign of Wilhelm II. Bunsen’s patron, among other medievalist 
projects, attempted to revive the long defunct ‘‘ Order of the 
Swan” as a reward for “all who manifest Christianity in life 
and deed”. But Bunsen’s enthusiasm evaporated after an 
emotionally-worded archaic proclamation was killed by ridicule. 
The King quietly dropped the idea. And Prutz’ Aristophanic 
comedy, “* The Political Lying-in Room ”’ dramatically expressed 
Berlin satire with its chorus— 


“* Alas that the Order of the Swan 
Should have come to naught.” 


Frederick William’s visit to London was more successful 
(1842). Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, acting on Baron 
Stockmar’s advice, begged him to act as godfather to the Prince 
of Wales (Edward VII). The King of Prussia accepted the 
invitation with alacrity; nor was he deterred by the official 
protest of Oxford University against a Lutheran heretic being 
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so closely associated with a solemn rite of the Church. He 
expressed himself delighted with all English institutions, and 
did not even shun genuflecting in St. Paul’s—a ritual alien to 
German Protestant tradition. In short, the visit passed off 
with great éclat. The King presented a silver escutcheon to his 
godchild that well expressed his own ideals and the taste of his 
age. Treitschke describes the symbolism. “ In the centre was 
a head of Christ; beneath were representations of the two 
Protestant sacraments; around the margins were shown the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem and a picture of the godfather’s 
voyage; the Christian King was represented as a pilgrim wearing 
hat and coat decked with cockle-shells, on a ship guided by an 
angel, and driven forward by the puffing and fettered demon of 
steam; beside the monarch stood Humboldt bearing an olive 
branch; on the further shore, awaiting the advent of the ship, 
was St. George, with the Prince Consort and Wellingon—a 
composition which to the Coburg worldling might well seem 
no less questionable than it must seem to the infidel German 
man of science. In the radical camp the gift gave occasion for 
much mockery” (History of Germany in the 19th century, Vol. 
VI, p. 454, Jarrold 1919). 

Bunsen was Master of Ceremonies and had the privilege 
of introducing to His Majesty all the celebrities—among them 
Julius Hare and Dr. Arnold, the Broad Churchmen, and Thomas 
Carlyle (no longer “‘ the obscure writer to the reviews’, but 
not yet the biographer of Frederick the Great). Bunsen was 
certain that Lord Aberdeen, the Premier, was delighted with 
the new Alliance of Protestant powers, while Metternich was 
terrified by the new northern combination. But most Germans 
had no illusions; enlightened Berliners considered that the 
King and Bunsen had been enmeshed temporarily in the nets 
of high Tories and Anglicans. The political and economic 
interests of the two countries did not coincide. In a sense, 
however, Bunsen dreamed grandiose imperialistic dreams that 
were not destined to possess Prussia till the next generation, 
when blood and iron was to bring them within the horizon of 
practical politics. He would gladly have accepted the offer of 
the Mexican government to sell California to Frederick William 
IV (1842). Humboldt dissuaded the King, and the matter was 
dropped. But Baron Rénne, the Prussian envoy at Washington, 
wrote to Bunsen, loudly applauding the project: ‘‘ We must 
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possess a fleet and colonies”. Six years later, Bunsen wrote to 
Baron Stockmar: “It is quite entertaining to see the stiff 
unbelief of the English in the future of Germany! . . . They 
consider themselves as still in the ark, and look down from their 
Mt. Ararat with the Pharisaic satisfaction of ‘I thank Thee, 
Lord, that I am not like one of these’”’ (July 15, 1848). 
Frederick William had already turned towards the Near East. 
The prospects of Christian Missions allured him, and he was 
not altogether indifferent to political advantages that might 
accrue. But he was not prepared to take risks. 

He had sent Bunsen to London in 1841 as special envoy to 
negotiate the modest proposal of a joint Anglo-Prussian Bishopric 
at Jerusalem (the Chevalier was highly flattered because Queen 
Victoria chose his name out of three candidates submitted). 
This led to his permanent appointment as Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’. Apart from political motives, a plausible 
case could be made for giving the weak and despised Protestants 
of Jerusalem a bishop; the Roman Catholics, the Greek Orthodox, 
the Armenians and the Copts, all had one. Bunsen had no 
difficulty in persuading Prince Albert of the advantages of a 
bishop to be appointed alternatively by Prussia and England. 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Evangelicals, as students of prophecy, 
saw in the scheme the first step towards the restoration of 
Israel to the Promised Land, a necessary preliminary to the 
Second Advent. Historically-minded Churchmen hailed it as 
the revival of the See of St. James’, the mother Church of all 
Christendom. The Tractarians were divided. To Newman and 
Keble the scheme implied the amalgamation of a hybrid body, 
the Lutheran-Reformed Evangelican denomination, with a 
branch of the true Church, and therefore anathema. Gladstone, 
Bishop Wilberforce and Manning (an Anglican as yet) thought 
that good might come out of the project. Bunsen took comfort 
in the Bishop of London’s assurance to Gladstone: ‘* My dear 
Sir, my intention is not to limit and restrict the Church of 
Christ, but to enlarge it’’. 

E. B. Pusey was personally attracted by Bunsen, his 
brother Philip’s intimate friend, though he was shocked by 
hearing him profess the priesthood of all believers (‘‘ Any good 
father of a family might consecrate the Eucharist ’’), Pusey 
hoped that the Lutherans might be absorbed into the Anglican 
Church in this way; “ The present king of Prussia is at heart 
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an Episcopalian”. Fuller reflection, however, suggested the 
incongruity of Anglicans associating with persons who had 
practically only one service in the week, never knelt in church, 
sat for singing, received Holy Communion standing, and were 
edified by “‘ pastors ’’ who condescended to receive Episcopal 
ordination without valuing it; “‘ Scotland was an example of the 
mistake of offering the Episcopate to a people which had no 
longing for it”. These academic objections, however, had little 
weight in rejecting a special arrangement that was obviously 
an exception to ordinary ecclesiastical procedure, and as such 
allowable. Only a very few communicants were affected and 
the arrangement could be terminated if it did not work. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury having been won over and the 
average Englishman being far nearer Wittenberg and Geneva 
than Rome in sympathy, the scheme was approved. Whatever 
claims Prussia might make to be the protector of the Evangelical 
Confessions, an Anglican, Bishop Alexander, was appointed. 
In Lord Shaftesbury’s Diary, we read: ‘‘ 19th July, 1841. The 
successor of St. James will embark in October. He is by birth 
an Israelite; born a Prussian in Breslau; in confession belonging 
to the Church of England; ripened by hard work in Ireland ; 
Professor of Hebrew and Arabic in England. . . . So the 
beginning is made, please God, for the restoration of Israel ’’. 
Bunsen’s success in achieving the establishment of the 
Anglo-Prussian Bishopric of Jerusalem did not imply any 
widespread rapprochement of Lutherans and Anglicans. Indeed, 
at close quarters the Church of England appeared far from ideal; 
its poetry was changed to prose. His son Henry took English 
orders certainly, but the father realised more and more the gulf 
that separated Anglicanism and Lutheranism. The official 
Anglican attitude was very different from that of those chosen 
souls who were his personal friends—Arnold, Hare and 
Thirlwall. The Prayer Book was very beautiful when one 
could make one’s own selections: it was a very wooden yoke, 
used rigidly week by week. The rise of Tractarianism indefinitely 
postponed the prospect of an enlightened revision visualised by 
Thirlwall (Les#ers, p. 104). Not only was lifeless formalism 
persisting: it was being galvanised into semblance of life by 
Baptismal Regeneration, the Real Presence, and other dogmas 
of the Oxford School. This gave Dissent a new raison d’étre 
and showed that excellent Quakers like the Gurneys of Earlham 
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had some grounds for altogether dispensing with priests and 
sacraments (Life of Baroness Bunsen, by A. J. C. Hare, II. 84f). 
Bunsen had read Gladstone’s Church and State in 1838; he 
thoroughly approved of this ideal of a Church spiritually free, 
undefiled by “the unholy police regulations of the secular 
power’. He enjoyed meeting the author (still at this period 
“the bright hope of the stern, unbending Tories ’’). But residence 
in England made him ask himself the questions: “ Is this not 
the ideal rather than the actual? Does it make for unity, rather 
than uniformity? Do the clergy form the Church? Are ‘ the 
Fathers ’ fetters or wings? Is tradition and church government 
to be understood in a Judaic sense or not? Is the Church of 
Scotland only to be supported as a necessary evil. Is she really 
no Church?” The Gorham Judgment (1850) and other 
ecclesiastical cases revealed the Church of England as thoroughly 
Erastian; and had he lived till Disraeli’s Public Worship 
Regulation Act of 1874, not even Bunsen, the anti-Tractarian, 
would have liked to see clergy prosecuted by the State and even 
imprisoned for ritual excesses. When he realised the contrary 
evils of Parliamentary and priestly control, he could not help 
remembering Sterne’s sermon on the text, “ Issachar is a strong 
ass, crouching between two burdens’’. Allured as usual by 
distant prospects, he was continually holding up the free con- 
stitution of the Episcopal Church in the United States as a 
model, though he knew of it only through reading books and 
meeting Americans. He was soon to discover that the sweet 
reasonableness he had advocated as a solvent of the Episcopalian- 
Presbyterian feud was not to be found; his psychology is still 
that of many “ reunion-all-round” enthusiasts (cf. Life, II, 
392). 

One September morning in 1841 Bunsen wrote to his 
wife from the lovely Berkshire home of his friend, Philip Pusey. 
Philip was “‘ more of a farmer than ever”’ but delighted none 
the less in reading with him Demosthenes’ De Corona—which 
he knew almost by heart. Bunsen’s thoughts that morning, 
however, were sadly concerned with ecclesiastical controversy. 
The other day, his fellow-traveller, Spérlein the Protestant 
pastor of Antwerp, had arrived at Oxford to seek that fuller 
faith, which he believed the English Church possessed above 
all other reformed bodies. Newman invited him to breakfast 
to meet fifteen young men who were eager to discuss his religious 
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difficulties. The award (uncontradicted) was that “ Pastor 
Spérlein, as a continental Christian, was subject to the Bishop 
of Antwerp”. He objected that by that Bishop he would be 
excommunicated as a heretic. “‘ Of course; but you will conform 
to his decision ?”’ “ How can I do that,” exclaimed Spérlein, 
“without abjuring my faith?” “ But your faith is heresy.” 
“‘ How! do you mean that I am to embrace the errors of Rome 
and abjure the faith of the Gospel?” “ There is no faith but 
that of the Church.” “ But my faith is in Christ crucified.” 
“You are mistaken; you are not saved by Christ, but in the 
Church.” Spérlein was thunderstruck; he looked around, asked 
again, obtained but the same reply—whereupon he burst out 
with the declaration that “ he believed in Christ crucified, by 
whose merits alone he could be saved. . . .”” One after the other 
dropped away, and Newman remaining with him alone, attempted 
an explanation which however did not alter the case. I repeated 
this lamentable story as Spérlein had told it to Hare and myself: 
and Pusey said it was like telling a man complaining of toothache 
that the infallible remedy would be cutting off his head. The 
story made such an impression on Hare . . . he said that if 
he could preach at Oxford, it should be on the text of Elijah, 
“ If the Lord be God, serve him; but if Baal, then serve him.” 
“Knox for ever!” exclaimed Lord Haddington, when he spoke 
on the subject. ‘‘I say not so—this is the reaction against the 
one-sidedness of Knox and his followers. But certainly, rather 
Knox than Papacy in its worst appearance! O! this is heart- 
rending.” Such was Bunsen’s opinion. 


III 


There is no doubt that Bunsen was personally popular 
among all classes in England. His opinion and his books were 
treated with respect, and he had only a certain amount of 
Anglican jealousy to surmount. For instance, his wife referring 
to the controversial appointment of Hampden the Broad Church- 
man to the See of Hereford, remarks: “‘ There are some who 
attribute it to my husband’s influence! The fact being that he 
is as much unknown to us, as a man can be, who has been 
brought before the public”. Closer contact with England made 
him less sympathetic with Frederick William IV’s visionary 
schemes of the restoration of Episcopacy in Prussia. He knew 
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that when it came to the point he would never make the sacri- 
fices inevitable if “‘ Apostolic Succession ’’ was to be secured 
from Canterbury. Had not the King continued to declare in 
public: ‘“‘ I acknowledge every Church which places the autho- 
rity of Scripture above the creeds, and in the power of Scripture 
elevates justification by faith alone as the sacred standard”. 
Bunsen’s resignation in 1854 was mainly on political 
grounds. He had advised the King to make the best of the 
Revolution of 1848 by canalising into loyalty the rising enthu- 
siasm for a united Germany. He had deprecated the humiliation 
of Prussia and its subjection to reactionary Austria. He had 
urged the desirability of Prussia stepping in on the side of 
Britain and France during the Crimean War, which would have 
forced Russia to make peace. His advice had been rejected all 
along the line. He retired to the estate of Charlottenberg near 
Heidelberg. His public life was practically at an end. He 
refused to stand for a seat in the Lower House of the Prussian 
diet, but his Zeichen der Zeit (1855) did much to revive the 
Liberal movement which had languished since the failure of 
the Revolution of 1848. At the special request of the Regent 
(afterwards the Kaiser Wilhelm I) he took his place in the 
Prussian Upper House in 1858 as Baron von Bunsen. 

He did not let the grass grow under his feet during his 
retirement. He continued to produce the books that he had 
long aimed at completing. Some of these suffered from the 
defect that specialisation was now being carried to an extent 
unthought of in his youth. It was no longer possible for a busy 
man to be an authority in more than one field. Hence, the 
weakness of Egypt's Place in Universal History and his Outlines 
of the Philosophy of Universal History as applied to Languages and 
Religion (2 vols. 1854). God in History was an attempt to prove 
that “‘ the progress of mankind marches parallel to the concep- 
tion of God formed within each nation by the highest exponents 
of its thought”. His studies in Roman civilisation were a good 
preparation for writing Hippolytus and his Age: Doctrine and 
Practice at Rome under Commodus and Severus* (1852). His old 
friend, George Ticknor, now Professor of Spanish at Harvard, 


1 At a time when Patristic study was mainly pursued by men obsessed by 
Tractarian dogmas, it was good to find so convinced a Protestant doing research 
in this field “ I have read Newman’s ‘Arians’”’, exclaimed Bunsen. “ Oh heaven! 
What a book!” 
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thought much of it “ curious ’’; the maxims, high German, and 
often hardly intelligible; the Latin excursus on old Liturgies, 
most learned and irrelevant, etc. (Letter to Sir Edmund Head, 
Frederickton, New Brunswick, Dec. 20, 1852). His English 
works are still to be found in the upper shelves of libraries— 
his Constitution of the Future Church, his Correspondence with 
Gladstone—and, of more lasting worth, his Prayers (edited by 
Catherine Winkworth). It is of interest to note that he trans- 
lated into German, with an Introduction, John Caird’s famous 
sermon, “ Religion in Common Life ”’; the 4th edition was issued 
for the Saxon “ Society for the Spread of Christian Popular 
Writings ” (10,000 copies). 

Bunsen’s last public appearance was at a meeting of the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance in Berlin, September 1857. It 
was at the special request of Frederick William IV, who still 
considered himself the patron of world Protestantism—had not 
his Reformed ancestors welcomed the exiled Huguenots? Bunsen 
was now in indifferent health, but he and Krummacher the 
royal chaplain made the gathering one of the most successful, in 
spite of the opposition of High Church Lutherans. W. B. 
Robertson of Irvine, a Scottish delegate, said he could never 
forget the Garrison Kirche, filled with 3,000 eager hearers, 
listening intently to the ablest speakers from all over the Protes- 
tant world. Most picturesque was a great open-air reception 
on the green sward of the New Palace in Potsdam, with its 
associations of Frederick the Great and Voltaire. There were 
Germans, Swiss, English and Scots, Frenchmen, Hungarians 
and Americans. Many of these Bunsen presented to the King, 
who was greeted with the warmest enthusiasm. After a number 
of short, stirring addresses, there was a cry of Lebe hoch !— 
then sudden silence—the Germans had formed a circle, and as 
the King entered the portal of his palace they burst forth with 
Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. The King could not conceal his 
emotion; ‘‘ God be thanked for this blessed day! I thank you 
from my heart, dear Bunsen—God reward you! ”’ On the way 
back to Berlin, many of the one thousand delegates shook hands 
warmly with Bunsen and congratulated him; not a few hoped 
to see him in London again. It was a personal triumph for 
Bunsen—pioneer of Pan-Protestantism. Early next morning, 
writing home, he concluded: “ I must go to the meeting—full 
as my eyes are with tears. Deo soli gloria’. 
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This was Bunsen’s swan song. His health failed soon after 
and he died on November 28th, 1860. He was buried at Bonn, 
with an inscription that illustrated his life-long study of the 
Bible, on which he spent his last years re-translating: 


“LET US WALK IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
ETERNAL” (Isaiah ii. 5). 


One of the last requests he made of his wife on a deeply- 
moving death-bed was that she should compile his Memoirs. 
Two volumes, amounting to over 1,200 pages, were published 
by Longmans in 1868. This prolix biography would be useful 
as a storehouse of materials for a concise Life, added to further 
extracts from the German translation which throw light on the 
political events in which he played so important a part. L. von 
Ranke in 1873 published the Correspondence of Bunsen and 
Frederick William IV. The Life and Letters of Frances Baroness 
Bunsen were written by Augustus Hare and reached a third 
edition by 1882. 

Dean Church’s review of Baron von Bunsen’s Memoirs was 
reprinted in his Occasional Papers (vol. Il, Macmillan, 1897). 
“We do not pretend to think Bunsen the great and consummate 
man that, naturally enough, he appeared to his friends. . . . 
We doubt whether he fully understood his age. . . . (His) 
undue confidence implies considerable defects of intellect and 
character. He wanted the patient, cautious, judicial self-distrust 
which his studies eminently demanded, and of which he might 
have seen some examples in England. . . . He ‘ darkened 
counsel’ as much as any of the theological sciolists whom he 
denounced. . . . He was hardly successful in his ambition 
to be a 19th century Luther. ‘ The Church of the Future ’ still 
awaits its interpreter, to make good its pretensions to throw the 
ignorant and mistaken Church of the Past into the shade.” 

Much of this criticism holds good after forty years. But Dean 
Church, as the historian of the Oxford Movement, was some- 
what limited by his theological position and his insular Angli- 
canism. In these days of international instability we realise that 
oecumenical Christianity is not a dream but a practical neces- 
sity. And we are grateful to one who endeavoured to guide 
Prussian policy along lines, which, if followed, might have 
modified the subsequent history of Germany for the better. 
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His whole life testified against Sir Henry Wotton’s definition 
of an Ambassador as “ an honest man sent to lie abroad for the 
commonwealth ”. He stood for a Christian conception of diplo- 
macy. And no man has taken such pains to understand the 
ideals and customs of another country. He had “too many 
irons in the fire”. But in these days of increasing specialism 
it is refreshing to find the humanist ideal of all-round culture 
pursued with such unfailing zest to the end of a busy life. The 
life of research and the life of action surely gain by inter-action. 
His honest and unsparing toil, his quickness and freshness of 
thought were inspired by a genuine Christian faith, that found 
expression in the details of everyday life as well as in ambitious 
projects. We may criticise the man for an enthusiasm often too 
sanguine and for a judgment often lacking in balance. But when 
all is said and done, Christian von Bunsen was a fine Christian. 
Anprew L. Drummonp. 
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Turee STARTLING CONVERSIONS 
Acts xvi. 6—40 


“‘ Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” ‘“‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved and thy house”’ 
(vv. 30, 31). 

No more urgent question could come from the lips of 
mortal man than this, and no more assuring answer could be 
given to it than we have in these words. To the anxious enquirer 
the circumstances which lead to the making of the question are 
intensely illuminative and instructive. He has in the sixteenth 
chapter of Acts the record of three startling conversions which, 
resulting from obedience to the great Imperative, vividly delineate 
the typical characteristics of salvation. 

The cry “ What must I do to be saved?”’ is universal. 
The numerous inventions of the human mind to answer the 
problem bear abundant evidence of the fact. Does not the recog- 
nised need of salvation lie at the heart of every ethnic religion? 
The question was common in Macedonia before the arrival of 
St. Paul, but now we hear it repeated by one under a terrorising 
conviction of sin. The conviction has come by the preaching 
of the Gospel and the moving power of the Holy Spirit. The 
sinner is awakened both to his fearful guilt and to a lively 
apprehension of his desperate need. It is realised that fallen 
man cannot be saved in his sins; if he is to be saved he must 
be saved from his sins. The sound of the Evangel in this respect 
is emphatic; and none after hearing it can remain as he was 
before. For it calls for a decision on the all-important contro- 
versy which determines human destiny, viz., which is to be the 
more esteemed, the passing riches of the pleasures of Egypt, or 
the greater riches of the reproach of Christ? The decision 
may be deferred or deadened by fleshly lust and worldly care. 
Yet the innate craving for pardon and safety of soul cannot be 
altogether suppressed. Let any calamitous occasion overtake 
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the ungodly and the cry for mercy is heard strong and passionate 
even among the most hardened. 

The genesis of the Philippian story lies in the midnight 
vision that appears to St. Paul at Troas in Asia: ‘‘ There stood 
a man of Macedonia and prayed him saying, come over into 
Macedonia and help us.’ The apostle and his fellowworkers 
Silas, Luke, and Timothy at once set forth in response, and, 
like all missionary enthusiasts, choose a strategetic centre from 
which the Gospel can run abroad in every direction. They come 
to the gateway of Europe, to Philippi, a chief city of that part 
of Macedonia where there is a Roman colony with its govern- 
ment based on law and order, and also a settlement of Jews 
who, by their monotheistic faith, their conception of sin, and 
Messianic hope of a worldwide Saviour have prepared the 
hearts of adherents for the reception of the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ. 

The Good News soon resounds throughout the city. Sur- 
passingly attractive in itself with its free offer of the grace of 
God, including pardon of sin, the gift of a Divine justifying 
righteousness, and the securing of eternal life, it is something 
not merely new and surprising, but powerfully appealing be- 
cause arising out of the spontaneous, unmerited love of God to 
sinful men. Its only condition is that of repentence and faith. 
Whosoever will may be saved. And so manifestly does the 
power of the Holy Spirit work with the apostles that hearts are 
mightily searched. The way of salvation is widely discussed in 
mart, temple, and forum. 

Likewise are its heralds closely scrutinised. Centres of 
concourse in every Eastern city are numerous. People daily 
come hither to tell, or hear some new thing. The apostles make 
the latest sensation. The superiority of the way of salvation 
which they proclaim provokes wide interest, as also keen dis- 
cussion. The city Praetors, or Magistrates, always kept in- 
formed of all news of moment in the city learn of the great 
topic on everybody’s lips. The Jailer being a Roman official 
becomes also conversant with its nature and moral appeal. The 
current talk is that these men are servants of The Most High 
God which show unto us the way of salvation. The description 
is exact; the statement is true. The four preachers are indeed, 
not followers of the temple gods, but the messengers of the 
Supreme Being who set forth the way of life or death. How 
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are they and their message to be regarded? The question is, 
by its very character, irresistibly forced home on the consciences 
of men high and low. 

Three persons, different in nationality, position, temperament 
and religion, three, moreover, of the most unlikely individuals 
to be won to Christianity appear as the fruit of the labour of 
the Apostles. All three equally command the attention because 
together they demonstrate the essential threefold work of Christ 
in man’s heart, and further because they assume an order, or 
sequence, always noted in evangelism. 

The first is a woman named Lydia of Thyatira in Asia, a 
merchant, one of a class proverbially hard to win to Christ 
because of their worship of mammon. The deceitfulness of 
riches allures multitudes to their doom. But Lydia is a Jewish 
proselyte. This is in her favour. A seeker after truth, a wor- 
shipper of God, she has a receptive disposition. Such, like the 
children of Christian parents in a revival, are ever among the 
first to be saved. And she is the first at Philippi. God opens 
her heart to attend unto the things spoken of Paul. Her faith 
is evidenced by the manifestation of a ready obedience to the 
truth. The rite of baptism sets its seal to her profession. 

A great change of disposition is immediately noticed in 
Lydia. Her affections are now set on things above, for she has 
awakened to the truth that man lives not by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God; this 
life is a preparation for a higher. She would serve Christ who 
loved her and gave Himself for her. This love takes practical 
shape. To disburse, consequently, balances the will to accumu- 
late. It is more blessed to give than to receive, to serve than 
to be served. With this new impulse of soul she turns to the 
apostles. Her desire is to set them free from pecuniary care 
that they may devote their time entirely to the work of evan- 
gelisation. She constrains them to let her shew her faithfulness 
to the Lord by accepting of her hospitality. Her house she 
opens as a meeting place for the saints. The woman is no longer 
her own: she is the Lord’s. So is the house she owns. Generosity 
after this sort from her kind elicits the general exclamation: 
“What God hath wrought”. The revolution in the plan of 
her life creates astonishment among her fellow merchants. To 
seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness makes the 
whole bent of her thought. Scrupulous honesty, justice, fair 
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dealing mark the woman’s business transactions. There is 
no overreaching of anyone by false weights, short measure, 
adulteration of goods, or excessive charges. A prodigy of 
righteousness has appeared among them: such as she has 
temporally and spiritually she cheerfully shares; what kindness 
she would that others should do unto her she loyally does 
unto them. 

The second is a Grecian damsel who is doubly a slave, a 
pitiable creature under the domination of a demon, and under 
the control of unscrupulous masters who sell her soothsaying 
for the sake of gain. How she has come to be possessed is not 
stated. Among the heathen demon possession is closely linked 
with idolatry, and, in all probability, her spiritual seduction 
resulted from a resort to one or other of the common divinities 
for benefits alleged they could confer. In contrast to Lydia 
she is a frequenter of the local temples, and, being bound to 
the gods after this fashion, the conversion of such a devotee 
seems exceedingly remote. 

One notes somewhat of a parallel between the case of this 
pagan girl and that of Rachab the innkeeper of Jericho who 
hid the spies of Joshua. Both give utterance to an unexpected 
knowledge of the truth, which by, the goodness and mercy of 
God leads to their deliverance. The damsel though a pagan is 
not afraid to confess that the apostles are servants of The Most 
High God who shew unto men the way of salvation. The 
tragedy of idolatry lies in the worship of imaginary divinities 
despite man’s innate sense of the supremacy of a Creator high 
over all. Obviously she is not averse to retain Him in her know- 
ledge, and in her own way lets this be known. St. Paul naturally 
recoils from the acceptance of testimony tainted by her evil 
associations. No concord can exist between Christ and Belial. 
The Lord Himself at Capernaum silenced a similar witness, 
and the apostle in His name commands the demon to come out 
of her. To intimate the complete authority of Christ over the 
forces of the infernal world, it is recorded that it departed from 
her “ the same hour ”’. 

The exit of the invader of her personality brings to the 
damsel that great boon of the free grace of God the restoration 
of the freedom of her will in Christ Jesus. To this freedom is 
added by the same grace the enrichment of Divine holiness and 
strength of new life through the indwelling of the Spirit of 
5 
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God. Paradise and more is regained; where sin abounded grace 
does much more abound. 

Contact with spirits is invariably depraving, soul-darkening, 
and unchristian. The possessed know their moral subjugation. 
A common phenomenon is the liability to fits or outbursts of 
real Satanic fury, to descents into vile debauchery. The presence 
of a recognised Christian to one who has purposely sold himself 
to the devil can arouse such bitter dislike that he will foam at 
the mouth as he pours upon him a shuddering torrent of curses 
and abuse. It is futile to deny or explain away the New Testa- 
ment instances of demoniac possession on the hypothesis of 
insanity, or hallucination. The veracity of the Lord and the 
apostles cannot be questioned. Foreign missionaries to-day 
recognise the signs. Demon possession is still a fact. But in- 
ability to reach the afflicted the Lord’s servant does not admit. 
Heathen devotees are won sooner than callous worldlings. The 
fact that they are devotees betrays a soul-hunger that may be 
directed to Him whose Spirit alone can satisfy it. Though under 
the category of the demon-possessed the Name of Jesus Christ 
is omnipotent. And when converted they make unique witnesses 
to the redeeming power of the Saviour of the world. But no 
dalliance with idolatry is permissible. The idols require to be 
removed from a house before the evil spirit will cease troubling 
its inmates, and depart from the person particularly afflicted. 

The conversion of this well-known soothsayer makes a 
fresh and profound sensation. As a result a class unaffected by 
the conversion of Lydia is awakened, while the noble stand she 
takes as a Christian leads, by the overruling power of God, to 
the working out of His sovereign purposes in Philippi through 
the raising up of yet another astonishing witness-bearer in the 
city. 

The marvel of her liberation from the demon arrests close 
attention. What is this? What new doctrine have we here? Who 
is this Saviour with such transcendent power that the very spirits 
whom men dread and cajole must obey Him? To seekers after 
truth her case raises hope of the dawn of a new day. Incontro- 
vertibly no name given under heaven can save after this fashion; 
the evidence cannot be gainsaid. The Holy Spirit of God 
replaces the evil spirit that held her in bondage. To temple 
priests and rulers this brings alarm. Their position and influ- 
ence are threatened, their living is in danger. As always, with 
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the presentation of saving truth, a sharp division is created 
among men. 

The division is accentuated by her positive refusal to con- 
tinue her soothsaying manner of life. Did she so desire nothing 
could be easier since deceit, trickery and blandishment make 
up the secret of its success. But these she can no longer and 
will not practise, let her owners threaten as they may. Their 
rage at the loss of their gains is overwhelming proof of the holi- 
ness of her new life, and corresponding courage to withstand 
the evil of a degrading occupation. Another than the prince of 
darkness now reigns in the citadel of her heart. 

What compels the comment of many concerning her, and 
arouses their desire for the blessing is exactly that which still 
calls forth the surprise of the heathen at the sight of Christian 
converts, viz., the expression in her face of a radiant peace which 
they themselves do not have, and hitherto have not seen. This 
rare serenity of spirit speaks of the security and soul-satisfying 
fellowship she has with her Saviour; something which the world 
cannot give and cannot take away. “ There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked.” 

The third, the Philippian jailer, is a man of the military class 
in whom the proud Roman and cultured pagan unite, the last 
and hardest to be won for Christ. His conversion takes on an- 
other complexion to that of Lydia and the damsel; a long and 
tense struggle against the light takes place before God finally 
opens his heart. 

That he is aware of the issue involved in the new doctrine 
leaks out at the last. But not at once will he yield. As in the 
city so likewise in his heart an interest is born. The Spirit of 
God strives with him. Though his mind approves his inclination 
disapproves. To take heed to what he hears would be to break 
caste. The opprobrium of forsaking the old ways he dare not 
risk. He fears loss of prestige, of pleasure, and perhaps of 
position. Are not the members of his household dependent on 
him? He must also think of them. Because so much which he 
values seems threatened, a resentment with a dangerous trend 
comes over him. Should opportunity offer he would be hard 
tempted to show revenge. 

The apostles from past experience need not to be told that 
their labours engender danger. The atmosphere of the city is 
becoming charged with highly explosive forces. The Prince of 
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the power of the air never yields quietly to an attack on his king- 
dom. Nevertheless theirs is to remain faithful. The Lord is their 
light and their salvation. Whom shall they fear? What time 
they are afraid they will trust in Him. He makes all things work 
together for good to them that love God, to them who are called 
according to His purpose. Of a certainty He called them to 
Philippi. 

They care naturally not to provoke trouble. Discretion, 
tact, meekness, forbearance become the deportment of the Chris- 
tian. Speaking the truth they speak it in love. Their good must 
not be evil spoken of. It is often better to suffer wrong or loss 
quietly that the Gospel be not hindered. Nevertheless the dreaded 
storm bursts over their heads. The persistent calling of the damsel 
grieves St. Paul. It is unseemly that an agent of the Evil One should 
mingle testimony with their own. The exorcism of the demon 
leads to a grave tumult in the religious world. It is an open act of 
aggression against the temple cults and brings direct retaliation. 

The masters of the damsel, seeing that the hope of their gains 
is gone, turn in fury upon the apostles. However disreputable 
their business, however commendable the exorcism, they will not 
pass over in silence this interference with their money-making. 
Paul and Silas are seized and hurried to the market-place to en- 
list the help of the merchants against them, and inflame the 
rabble. The combined multitude then conduct the apostles to 
the magistrates. Artfully concealing the real nature of their 
grievance, and saying nothing about the relief of the oppressed 
girl which would expose their wickedness, they bring an indict- 
ment against the two preachers calculated to appeal to the national 
sympathies. They charge the seized men as Jews who exceed- 
ingly trouble the city by teaching customs unlawful for them as 
Romans to receive, or observe. The magistrates, thus imposed 
upon, noting too the wild and dangerous trend of the clamour, 
and afraid of the peace of the city for which they are responsible, 
are rushed into precipitate action. This may seem strange with 
Roman officials accustomed to law and order in their courts, but 
they who have ever heard the blood-curdling yell of a Satan-filled 
murderous mob can fully understand. The wits of the magis- 
trates are temporarily paralysed. They offer the accused no 
opportunity for defence; the only thing they deem urgently 
essential is to appease the wrath of the infuriated citizens led as 
they are by these religious temple leaders. Tearing the clothes 
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from the backs of Paul and Silas a command is given to beat them. 
It is a shameful proceeding, an outrage on courtly procedure, 
but the magistrates can excuse their sin with the reflection that 
the flagellation serves to save the men from a worse fate. 

It is at this juncture that the jailer comes into the drama. 
His character and the part he plays are easily read. Why does 
he make the feet of the two sufferers fast in the stocks? This is 
unnecessary added torture. They have done nothing but good. 
Cannot their anguish awaken pity in his breast? The inner prison 
is secure enough. What means this ferocity? There must be a 
cause, a reason, for his action. It is a deliberate venting of spleen 
against the servants of the Most High whose preaching has 
pricked his conscience. His resentment had arisen owing to an 
unwillingness to repent, and seek the proffered way of salvation. 
It is a common symptom with the convicted, and so strong is 
his anger that it leads him to violate the plain instincts of hu- 
manity. He is reckless. We see in this jailer the mad and 
desperate revolt of the natural man against the grace of God. 
He is too proud to yield. No one is more to be feared than an 
apostate, or he who having heard the truth, refuses wantonly to 
obey it. Felix, for instance, trembles at the reasoning of righte- 
ousness, temperance and judgment to come, but this does not 
deter him from relentlessly sending back the Reasoner to his 
long weary confinement. 

The jailer’s standard is that of the worldling. He seeks the 
friendship of the world, craves its pleasures, covets its power, 
and, to secure these, falls down and worships its god. Has he 
not promised all to him in return? Before the apostles arrive he 
is contented with his way of life; it irritates him now to have his 
equanimity disturbed. The barb of the irritation is a haunting 
sense that they are right. Man needs God his Creator, Provider, 
and Redeemer. The heartfelt desire for pardon and safety of 
soul cannot be suppressed. But the cost and inconvenience of 
repentance alarms him. The fear of man holds him in its snare. 
Can he, this haughty, perverse and worldly-minded man, be 
saved? 


“ Depth of mercy, can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me? 
Can my God His wrath forbear, 
Me the chief of sinners spare?” 
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Let us see. 

Little does he surmise as he locks securely the door of the 
inner prison how soon his petty authority is to be held in deri- 
sion. He imagines he has locked up not only the apostles but 
with them the preaching of the Gospel in Philippi. He would 
be troubled with it no longer. But the word and the work of 
God cannot be bound, neither can His ambassadors when He 
decrees their release. The praises and prayers of Paul and Silas 
exceed all the might of Rome—praises for Divine mercies, 
prayers that God will glorify His holy Name in Philippi. In 
answer comes at midnight a great earthquake, rocking the prison 
to its foundations, bursting open every door, and loosing the 
bonds of every prisoner. Terror falls upon all. Though earth- 
quakes are common in the region the cause of this cannot be 
mistaken. It is uncommon. God is in it. The apostles’ appeal 
made not to Caesar, but to Caesar’s Lord, has been heard. The 
Most High is vindicating His own cause, and justifying His 
servants before men. He is intervening on their behalf. Rome, 
boastful of her law and order, is being convicted of the express 
violation of law and of wanton disorder. The intervention is a 
sign and a wonder to the people of Philippi to believe the Gospel ; 
the earthquake itself with its accents of judgment and mercy is 
itself a parable of the Gospel. 

The jailer startled from his sleep sees the prison doors open. 
Thinking that the prisoners have fled, and his life thereby for- 
feited, an impulse comes powerfully upon him to kill himself to 
evade a more ignominious death. It is Satan’s desperate try to 
ruin his soul, and would have succeeded but for St. Paul’s crying 
with a loud voice, “‘ Do thyself no harm, for we are all here’. 
The apostles who bide God’s own time refuse to escape. They 
refuse since God is working for them, and lest by leaving they 
should bring calamity on the jailer; they return him good for 
evil. The prisoners, overawed by the sense of the supernatural, 
follow their example. The extreme contrast between his cruel 
treatment of Paul and Silas and the mercy they show him 
humbles him to the dust. To them he owes his life. They who 
preach salvation stay to save him. Their conduct exemplifies 
their doctrine. 

Dreadfully conscious, moreover, of the presence of God in 
the earthquake, the joints of his loins are loosed through fear and 
his knees smite together. The magnitude of his sin appals him. 
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How shall he escape the Divine wrath? Calling for lights he 
springs in and comes quivering and quaking into the prison to 
fall down abjectly at the apostles’ feet—a sign verily of his 
humiliation and repentance. Bringing them out he cries pite- 
ously, ‘‘ Sirs—rather, Lords—what must I do to be saved?” 
The question plainly reveals his knowledge of their work and 
doctrine. That he did not ask it before now lets the character 
of his perversity and unbelief be distinctly known. How often 
it requires affliction, calamity and a cataclysm of some sort to 
bring men to their right minds! It needs now the severity of an 
earthquake and the goodness of God to turn this headstrong 
Roman from accomplishing his own undoing. 

The answer to his cry is for him nothing less than a des- 
tructive earthquake to all his former manner of thought. But he 
does not stumble like so many at the simplicity of the injunction. 
The “ doing ”’ is to believe, not on any deified Caesar, or god 
in the national calendar, but upon The Lord, the Lord Jesus 
Christ and he shall be saved and his house. “ This is the work 
of God that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent” (John 
vi. 29). In other words it is believing and not doing. “* Salvation 
belongeth unto the Lord ”’ (Psalm iii. 8). ‘‘ Therefore we con- 
clude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law.” (Rom. iii. 28). “ Doing is a deadly thing; doing endsfin 
death.” ‘‘ Doing is the idea of man; believing is the command 
of God.”” To believe on Jesus Christ is the grand Imperative. 

After this historic answer to his moving question the 
apostles proceed to speak unto him “ the word of the Lord,”; 
that is, to expound to him the meaning of faith in Jesus Christ. 
The word of the Lord is variously put as “ the word of truth ”, 
“the word of truth the Gospel of your salvation ’’, “ the word 
of life’’, ‘the word of His grace”. However rendered, the 
phrase denotes the salvation offered to man by the redemption 
secured for him through the atoning sacrifice and justifying 
resurrection of Christ Jesus. The redemption is accomplished 
in truth and righteousness, revealing the infinite love, holiness, 
wisdom and power of God. There is nothing spurious, unreal, 
unmoral, or fleeting in its character. The salvation, therefore, 
is unlimited in its moral beauty, its scope and efficacy. Judg- 
ment and mercy, faithfulness and certainty combine to form its 
wondrous glory. God is a just God and a Saviour, the Judge of 
men and their heavenly Father. Its proclamation is the word of 
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His grace; it is not of works lest any man should boast. Salvation 
is an absolutely free gift; to believe on Jesus Christ is to receive 
the gift with praise and thanksgiving. 

A theological diamond of exceptional brilliance glowing 
with the sum of things which become sound doctrine we have 
in Titus ii. 11-14: “ The grace of God which bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world; looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ: who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a people zealous of 
good works.” 

The jailer receives the word gladly and is baptised with his 
whole household. But, previous to the ceremony, an initial act 
seems to him necessary. Compunction over his cruel treatment 
of the apostles demands that first their stripes should be tenderly 
washed. The humanitarian act declares the change that has 
taken place in the man’s heart. His desire for cleansing from 
sin would appear incongruous did he not first cleanse the wounds 
caused by sin. 

After the ceremony he makes haste to bring them into his 
house. The suffering men need refreshment. He must receive 
them as benefactors and guests worthy of double honour. A 
family meal, the bond of an enduring friendship, shall let it be 
openly known that he publicly enters into fellowship with them 
in the Gospel. He has crowned Christ as King, and received 
Him as his Saviour. His life henceforth is not self-centred but 
God-centred. Accordingly he sets meat before them and rejoices, 
believing in God with all his house. 

Sin, it has been said, is fundamental joylessness. Hence 
the world’s many inventions to supply that which is lacking. 
But true abiding joy depends entirely on man getting right with 
God. That brings the soul into tune with the Infinite, and to 
the fountain-head of all good, enabling him to live his life in 
harmony with the constituent law of his being which is that of 
righteousness, a procedure always attendant with what Scripture 
terms blessedness. The prominent feature, consequently, in the 
jailer’s conversion is the sudden accession of a new superabound- 
ing joy into his life. This feature is as conspicuous as the Divine 
peace that came to the damsel, and the Christ-given love that 
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flowed into the heart of Lydia. The three features, of necessity 
are simultaneously present in every conversion, peace preceding 
joy since joy is based on peace, and love preceding both since 
love is the source of all. The distinction here consists in each 
having its own specially marked characteristic. The jailer’s 
revolt is over, his nightmare past, he has met the Desire of all 
nations, the Altogether Lovely One, the Fulfiller of man’s 
highest good, and he can sing the new song which only the 
sons of God can sing. 

The Christian recognises that he lives and moves and has 
his being in God. Without Him he is nothing, has nothing, 
and can do nothing. God communicates His salvation and His 
life through His Word, the Incarnate Son to man. He who 
gave Himself for us now gives Himself to us; and the life which 
we live is by the faith of the Son of God. Our life is hid with 
Christ in God. In grateful dependence, therefore, the believer 
joyfully receives through the Word the destined fullness of his 
being. 

“Anibysed, the sequence of the three conversions follow the 
order of the Lord’s temptations as given by St. Matthew. The 
first need of man is bread, the second, communion with the 
Unseen, the third dominion. How are these to be obtained? 
By lawful or unlawful means? The Gospel supplies the answer. 
The answer is graciously illustrated for all to read in the experi- 
ences of this trio of Philippians whose conversions represent 
leading types constantly recurring in Christian work. 

Among the various helpful lessons arising therefrom we 
gather that Christ knows how to find His disciples among all 
classes. He is ever in quest of the lost and downtrodden. He 
can transmute the chiefest of sinners into saints if they will 
receive His Word. No one lies beyond His saving arm. He 
adapts His methods of dealing with the fallen according to their 
distinctive need. He delivers them from the flesh, the devil and 
the world. So mighty is the efficacy of His mercy that no one 
need despair, or preachers faint owing to the hardness of men’s 
hearts, or the mountainous difficulties in front of them. He can 
make the wrath of man to praise Him, and the sufferings of 
His servants to work out their increased fruitfulness. His sal- 
vation of men rests upon the casting out of Satan from their 
hearts by the reception of the Holy Spirit: the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus makes them free from the law of sin and 
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death. Converts are raised up as living miracles of salvation to 
let the world see in them the exceeding riches of His glorious 
grace. The apostles require to move on to other spheres; these 
remain to continue their testimony. 

But ere the apostles leave a farewell message is broadcast 
to the city. It is a Church manifesto. The praetors having heard 
of the supernatural events at the prison, doubtless from the jailer 
himself, and conscious of their own wrongdoing, send an order 
that the apostles may be allowed to go. But St. Paul for the sake 
of the Gospel and the Christians they leave behind cannot con- 
sent to sneak away as culprits would do. He and his companions 
are not disorderly persons, they are law abiding citizens. But 
the magistrates themselves have been disorderly, and broken the 
law, having beaten Romans openly and uncondemned. They 
must come personally and fetch them out. They cannot be justi- 
fied at the expense of the Church. Otherwise the Gospel will 
suffer. This gives the apostles the public opportunity to do 
justly and to love mercy, and thereby demonstrate the principles 
of the Gospel they preach. The demand met, they kindly refrain 
from accusing them to Caesar, which together with their meek- 
ness and readiness to depart peacefully puts the magistrates on 
their honour not to deal harshly with the Christians after they 
have gone. The Church is made up of a body of men who are 
sincere, peaceful, merciful, without offence, and whose modera- 
tion is known to all. 


T. Torrance. 
Edinburgh. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CONFLICT? 


In this substantial volume we have a carefully documented 
presentation of the case that the Orthodox Presbyterian Church 
in the States of America can put forward on its own behalf. Mr. 
Rian, who writes ably with at once clearness of conviction and 
studied fairness of statement, has done well to put on record 
the story of the aggressive policy pursued by the Broad-church- 
men who hold the reins in the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. which came to a head in the outrage on justice and 
honour in the capture and overthrow of Princeton Seminary 
as a citadel and stronghold of the Reformed Tradition in 
Theology, in the trial and condemnation of Dr. Machen, and 
in the founding of the Orthodox Church whose case this work 
sets forth. 

The unbelieving Modernists, who lay claim to be looked 
upon as the “ Liberals ” in Theology and as such to be in line 
with the advancing thought of the day, have shown themselves 
for more than a generation back to have an insatiable appetite 
for swallowing up the endowments left by the believing 
Evangelicals of bygone years: and this volume in the special 
field with which it has to do is an exhibition in detail of the kind 
of thing that Ernest Gordon a few years ago exposed in The 
Leaven of the Sadducees. These Liberals can show themselves 
to be remarkably illiberal in dealing with their fellow Churchmen 
who seek to stand fast in the Old Paths, and refuse to treat 
as mere scraps of paper the Ordination engagements by which 
they have pledged themselves. We have told us, in the pages 
before us, the tale of a lost war in which the honours go not 
to the victors but to the victims. In contrast with the common- 
place figures of the successful but supple ecclesiastics there is 
the centrepiece of Mr. Rian’s canvas, the picture of his manly 
hero, the Christian champion, Dr. John Gresham Machen. 
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Setting out with a chapter which deals with the earlier 
stages of defection from the unambiguous confession of the 
Reformed Faith as a system after the union of 1869, an event 
of which he did not approve owing to the lax tradition of the 
New School wing of the re-united Church, Mr. Rian comes to 
discuss what is known as The Auburn Affirmation, which was | 
the manifesto of militant Modernism. Before this stage was | 
reached the leaven of laxity was at work in adding to and taking 
from the Church’s venerable Confession, and in the com- 
promising union with the main body of the heterodox Cumber- 
land Church. These things spoke of change: but the Auburn 
Affirmation was revolutionary. It was a revolt. The significance 
of this unconstitutional document is rightly emphasised by 
our author. It is one that puts forward, under the specious 
guise of defending the freedom of interpretation of the West- 
minster Confession, which was acknowledged in 1869, a claim 
to treat some outstanding, even cardinal, positions of essential 
historical Christianity which were recognised by the preceding 
General Assembly to be necessary for the maintenance in its 
integrity of the Church’s confession as being no more than 
legitimate theories which might be held while an undefined 
freedom was asserted to entertain views that have no historical 
kinship with those undoubted teachings of the Christian Faith. 
This reading of the admitted freedom to interpret the system of 
doctrine contained in the Church’s Confession so as to permit 
of the holding of doctrine at variance with the common creed 
of Christendom did not, it may be said with safety, enter into 
the wildest dreams of the New School men who united with 
the Old School Assembly in 1869. They had stood, it is true, 
for a looser way of taking the Confessional system than their 
Old School neighbours; but, as the saying goes, they would 
turn in their graves if they thought that the liberty which they 
took and for which they had pleaded would pass into the license 
that was now pleaded for and taken. For it was license indeed 
to throw doubt on such Christian verities as the Virgin birth of 
our Lord, the full trustworthiness of His word as the product 
of Divine inspiration, the truth of the physical resurrection and 
the reality of the true supernatural or of genuine miracle. 

It seems unaccountable that the sounder portion of the 
Church which had asserted their strength in the previous 
Assembly in dealing with the situation created in New York 
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by the teaching of H. E. Fosdick should within a year fail to 
take timely and called for action in defence of the Faith when 
such a defiant challenge was thrown out by those who would 
extend the hospitality of their Church to welcome unabashed 
Modernistic unbelief. The tide was lost. For with the lapse 
of a year from the issue of the Auburn claim, prescription cut 
off the chance of instituting disciplinary action and the year 
was allowed to run with no effective protest. Thus this affirma- 
tion, irregular and revolutionary as it was, was left to hold the 
field and to show itself the pivot on which turns the subsequent 
doctrinal history of the largest Presbyterian Church in the world. 
It is true that the Ordination pledge is still what it was and 
in this sense it is possible for a faithful orthodox school to 
interpret on conservative lines, and to put up a fight for, the 
doctrinal constitution of their Church. The Conservatives, 
however, can hardly be said to have acquitted themselves with 
credit in acquiescing as tamely as they did in what we take to 
be the sheer tyranny of the action taken by the Church courts 
in the treatment meted out to the man who as a witness for the 
Truth and as an accomplished divine, was the ornament of their 
Communion. A mighty revival of godliness and of interest in 
Christian doctrine might sweep back the flood that has broken 
in; but without this the outlook for the maintenance of a clear 
believing witness is a very dark one indeed. 

We can only refer our readers to Mr. Rian’s pages to learn 
the course taken by Dr. Machen and those who stood by him 
through thick and thin. There are two solid results of the defence 
line taken by the men who resolved to maintain the Princeton 
tradition. The one of these is Westminster Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, which stands four-square for the faithful profession 
of the indubitable Reformed Faith for which old Princeton 
stood. As an institution it is free from Church control. The 
other is the existence of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
which we trust will yet lengthen its cords and strengthen its 
stakes, as it stands for what was the recognised theology until 
seventy years ago of the main body of the Presbyterian Church. 
The narrative of this book lets one see how things have come 
to be as they are and in doing so it illustrates from the point of 
view of the victims the high-handed despotism and intolerance 
that go hand in hand with the Broad Church profession of 
tolerance and sweetness and light. When cold Moderatism in 
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the Scotland of the eighteenth century was showing itself most 
unfaithful to the doctrinal witness of the Church it screwed up 
to the highest pitch its claims for unquestioning and blind 
submission to the demands it put forward to exact obedience 
to its usurped ecclesiastical authority. History has the way of 
repeating itself and it matters not on which side of the ocean 
this may happen. We feel that it would need more than a notice 
of this length to do anything like adequate justice to this volume 
and to the live questions that it handles with sanity and sobriety. 


Joun Macteop. 
Edinburgh. 


EXODUS! 


A LARGE amount of careful work has gone into the production 
of this volume. It is meant primarily for the English reader, 
but there are abundant references to the great Greek Version 
of the Septuagint as well as to the Hebrew text, much of which 
is transliterated. The exposition of the book is full and impres- 
sive, while the strong apologetic interests of the writer are given 
full sway. To a marked degree the great verities of Exodus are 
established, and the traditional faith in Scripture justified. In 
making the fundamental religious and moral principles of 
Exodus plain, Professor Keyser takes occasion to link them up 
with recent and contemporary events. There is a guide to further 
study in the short Bibliography with which the volume opens. 

The author champions the supernatural and gives no 
quarter to the “ interpreting ”’ of miracles which turns them into 
legends. Full and telling use is made of the witness of modern 
Archaeology to the historical accuracy of the Exodus narratives. 
Novel aspects of the defence put up for the conservative view 
are seen in the arguments drawn from the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and from the replacement of the Old Hebrew script by the 
familiar “ square ”’ character of our Hebrew Bibles. 

The critical position of the author is somewhat peculiar 
and not altogether easy to determine. He seems to accept the 
literary analysis of the book as held by the “ Higher Critical ” 
school, and speaks freely of JEDP. But his theory makes the 


14 Commentary on Exodus. By Herman J. Keyser, B.D., D.D.S. (Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. xiv + 451 pp. $3.50.) 
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book of Exodus in its original form virtually contemporaneous 
with the Exodus itself and to a large extent Mosaic. But as this 
view is, on his own admission, largely tentative, it need not be 
touched on further in a notice of this kind. One misses any 
reference to conservative scholars of the day both in the United 
States and on the continent of Europe who have been challeng- 
ing the whole hypothesis in a more radical fashion than our author 
attempts. 

More care in the proof-reading and the addition of an 
index would have increased the value of a praise-worthy study 
which is in the main to be heartily commended. 


P. W. Miter. 
Edinburgh. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED! 


- Tus volume of ten sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, preached in 


the ordinary course of Dr. F. W. Backemeyer’s ministry in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Gary, Indiana, deserves to be 
widely known. It is an excellent survey of the Creed, written 
from the Evangelical standpoint. In a short Introduction, Dr. 
John Timothy Stone, President of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, warmly commends the book for its “ thought- 
provoking truth, simply and tersely stated ”’. 
Donatp Mackinnon. 

Portree, Scotland. 

1This Abiding Creed. By Frederick W. Backemeyer, D.D., Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Gary, Indiana, U.S.A. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 125 pp. One dollar.) 











